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JUNE, 1902. 
UPON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN PRUSSIA.t 


II. 
O. DANGER, EMDEN, GERMANY. 


It has already been noticed that in Prussia they have in con- 
sideration the two following circumstances in regard to the 
educational work for the deaf: 

1. The majority of the pupils come from the inferior and 
the middle classes of society. 

2. The deaf are abnormal individuals. A not small part 
of them are affected, besides with deafness, with other imper- 
fections of mind and body, or with those abnormal conditions 
which were the consequences of the disease which destroyed 
their hearing. 

In regard to the first of these circumstances, the manage- 
ment of the majority of the Institutions for the deaf is simple. 
As to the first and second, the pupils are treated somewhat 
better than they would be, if, like hearing pupils, they should 
remain in their own families. This however has no evil con- 
sequences although it might be hurtful if they became accus- 
toned in youth to a style of living suitable to a more elevated 
social position. 

Besides this, as they are abnormal individuals, there is no 
reason why they should receive an instruction superior to that 
they would have received if they had remained at home in their 
own family like their brothers and sisters. One searches in 
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vain therefore in the didactic plans of the Prussian institutes 
for any thing scientific; no program requires more than that of 
a simple elementary school, and every where they are restrict- 
ing the program more and more to those branches which are 
taught in the elementary schools for hearing children. 

It happens however that even what the school for the deaf 
demands in matter as in form is still too difficult for the deaf 
: who are less endowed in mind and body, and the percentage 
of these unfortunates is still greater among the deaf than 
among the hearing. For hearing children of little intelligence 
they have already in Germany special schools with less obliga- 
tion in regard to instruction or with much more limited didactic 
programs. One feels the need of this even more in the Insti- 
tutions for the deaf; and hence the appropriateness of separate 
instruction for the less intelligent deaf, as they already have in 
the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein and of the Rhine. It is 
to be hoped that the example will be followed elsewhere. 

One would also seek in vain in Prussia the gigantic public 
Institutes like those which North America possesses. Those 
of Breslavia (200 pupils) and of Ratibor (279 pupils) are really 
private institutions. 

In regard to the general organization it should be noticed 
principally: 

1. That the children of normal intelligence, and those of 
abnormal intellect, (and also often abnormal body), are in- 
structed in separate Institutes. 

2. The Institutes, which admit pupils every year, number 
about 80 pupils, with about 9 teachers, including the principal. 

3. In the Institutes which admit pupils only every two 
years, the number of pupils must not be greater than 4o with 
5 teachers including the principal. 


From the most recent statistics they have the following 
results for Prussia: 

Number of institutes, 55 (with 3 supplementary schools for 
the less intelligent). 

Number of classes, 403. 

Number of pupils, 4051 (of whom 2257 are male and 1794 
female). 

Number of teachers, 460 (including the principals), 
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“He who wishes the good of the school, will first of all pro- 
vide for the teachers.” This is an old saying, but always true 
however. How are they in this respect in Prussia? One must 
reply that there still remains something to be desired. One 
cannot deny however that the authorities of some of the Insti- 
tutes have the commendable intention of improving the condi- 
tion of the teachers, but they are prevented by scarcity of means. 


The salaries are not the same every where, but also living 
is more or less expensive in the different places where the Insti- 
tutes are found. They have the largest salaries in Berlin. There 
the principal of the Royal Institute receives, besides lodging, 
6000 marks ($1500) a year, and the principal of the Municipal 
school 4800 marks ($1200). The other teachers also are well 
paid in Berlin. The ordinary teachers of the Royal Institute re- 
ceive, besides a compensation for lodging, 4370 marks ($1100) a 
year, and those of the Municipal Institute 4750 to 4800 marks 
(about $1200), besides a compensation for lodging. The female 
teachers however of these Institutes receive, besides a com- 
pensation for lodging, 2940 marks ($735) a year. 

Those who receive the least at present are the teachers of 
Angerberg, a small town of scarcely 5000 inhabitants. They 
receive 3616 marks ($900) a year. 

In comparison with the salaries of the American teachers, 
those of Prussia are very low, but the educators here have cer- 
tain advantages over their American colleagues. 

t. All the male and female teachers have a fixed position 
for life. Except in case of bad conduct, they are sure of remain- 
ing in their position for life. And while the authorities cannot 
ever remove them from their post, they have the right of resign- 
ing when they wish. 

2. The increase of their salary is regulated in a manner 
(from 3 to 3 years) to allow them to plan with security upon the 
progressive improvement in their condition. 


3. They have also the right to pension when on account of 
age, or physical or mental weakness, they are no longer able to 
teach, and they receive then a part of the salary, not as charity, 
but as a right. And the benefits of the pension, graduated in 
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proportion to the years of service, are extended also to the 
widows and the children under age. 

They also receive honors for merit, which one does not have 
in America. 

The Prussian Institutes for the deaf are schools for deaf 
children, like the elementary schools for hearing children. The 
Institutes therefore have finished their tasks in regard to them, 
when, after the scholastic course of 8 years (at about 16 years of 
age) they send them back to their families. The starting of the 
deaf in ordinary life is the business of their relatives and guard- 
ians. In regard to the practice of religion, it is the affair of the 
church to which they belong. In respect to an industrial edu- 
cation, when the deaf have reached the age to exercise a trade, 
the charitable organizations are obliged to provide for them. 
But as this would not be sufficient for the purpose, the Prussian 
Institutes, not having a special department for the industrial 
education, interest themselves in time by helping the pupils who 
have graduated from their Institutes in starting in work. There 
has existed ever since 1817 a royal decree which establishes the 
payment of a premium of 150 marks (about $40) for the trades- 
man who has initiated a deaf-mute in the exercise of a trade. 
This premium will only be paid at the end of the apprenticeship. 
The premium can also be obtained by dressmakers who have 
taught their trade, for a year at Icast, to a deaf girl. 

There is still much to be desired in the spiritual care of the 
adult deaf, who, on account of their large numbers, cannot be 
admitted to divine service on Sunday in the Institute of the city 
where they live, and therefore, little by little, they lose the habit 
of attending church. It will be necessary to provide special 
services for them by a pastor of their own. 

The Prussian Institutes have no provision for the assistance 
of the deaf who are poor. But still they have been able to put 
together special funds for helping them during the course of 
instruction, in regard to clothes, school books, etc., and later 
for the implements of trade, sewing machines, etc. 

The question has also been carefully considered concerning 
the special treatment for the hearing of our pupils, and in 
regard to auricular teaching. 
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A ministerial decree of Sept. 7th, 1898, was made in order 
to recommend special medical treatment by a physician for the 
pupils of the Institutes of the deaf. 

There was also ordered a special instruction for the physi- 
cians of the Institutes of the deaf, in respect to the organs of 
hearing and speech, so that they may be able to perform the 
ordinary treatment of common diseases of those organs, and 
to judge eventually of the necessity of special treatment. With 
this object two special courses of lessons (1900-1901) were 
given at the Royal Institution of Berlin. Every physician who 
took part received a subsidy from the Government of 300 
marks ($75). These courses had also the good effect of making 
the relations between the physicians and educators more inti- 
mate and cordial, and to increase the knowledge of both parties. 

The observations made on these occasions upon the pupils 
of the R. Institute of Berlin, showed also that special medical 
research and a continuous care of the organs of hearing, of 
speech, and of sight are of the greatest advantage even for the 
instruction. 

The plan of instruction for physicians in regard to the prop- 
er observation and treatment for deaf children comprised: 

1. The general sanitary conditions for the school. 

2. Deafness in relation to the examination and treatment 
of the ears, and of the faringo-nasal cavity. 

3. Examination and treatment of the throat and larynx. 

4. Examination and treatment of the ears. 

5. Physiology, psychology, and pathology of speech. 

6. Instruction of the deaf. 

7. Necessary treatment for the deaf who have left the 
school. 


The Government of Prussia also took notice of the rumours 
of an awakening and improvement of the sense of hearing pro- 
claimed at first by Prof. Urbantschitsch of Vienna. It is well 
known that the results did not correspond with what had been 
promised at the beginning. Prof. Bezold of Munich recom- 
menced the researches on the same subject, which were put 
into practice by the Director of the Central Institute of Munich 
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(Bavaria). In 1899 a Congress of physicians and educators of 
the deaf took place in the same Institute, in which also the 
Prussian teachers took part, who were sent there by the 
Government and by the Provinces. On that occasion the 
Director of the Institute of Munich showed the results obtained; 
they were not however such as to induce the authorities of the 
Prussian Institutes to make the slightest alteration in the didac- 
tic plans in vigour until then. 


From what we have considered above, we can now draw our 
conclusions and affirm that the matter of the education of the 
deaf in Prussia has derived its advantages from centralization, 
and also from the opposed system, and that the method pursued 
at present offers opportunity and gives an impetus to a good 
and progressive development. From the center, that is from 
the Ministry of Instruction, no commands are given in regard 
to the instruction in the Institutes, even in the limits permitted 
to them by the law of May 11th, 1872. The Ministry do more 
and better than command: they govern and guide. As long as 
the Institutes proceed according to the German method, they 
are given sufficient liberty of action. In this sense also the 
great Institutions of East Prussia might improve their condition. 
In regard to what concerns the care of the deaf, the Govern- 
ment authorities of Prussia even exceed what is imposed upon 
them by the law just mentioned. What is now needed is a law 
for the compulsory education of the deaf, which would aid in 
removing the obstacles which still impede the progress of this 
educational work. It is true that under the present conditions 
compulsory education is less necessary than in the past, especi- 
ally in regard to the Institutes. But these ought to be placed, 
by a legislative provision, in a condition to receive pupils at the 
most favorable age for instruction. The limit according to what 
experience teaches us, and also the most favorable time for 
beginning instruction, is seven years of age. But until the 
relatives of deaf children are obliged to comply with this rule, 
on the part of the school, they will continue to wait until the 
extreme opposite limit of 12 years of age. These adult pupils 
are a burden to the Institute which is thus prevented from 
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receiving pupils at the prescribed age of 8 years. When once 
the law for compulsory instruction is obtained, it will also be 
easier to secure the separation of the deaf of little intelligence, 
but who are still capable of receiving instruction. 
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SOME MUSCLES USED IN SPEECH. 
IV. 
ADELLA F. POTTER, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


1. Muscies WuHIcH SHOULD BE RESTRAINED FROM CON- 
TRACTION DURING VOICE PRODUCTION. 


The faults of voice production thus far considered have 
been committed because essential muscles have either failed to 
act or have acted with disproportionate force. For instance, 
the sinking of the larynx may be due to inaction of the up- 
pulling stylo-glossi and palato-pharyngei, or, as is more probable, 
these may not be inactive, but the down-pulling sterno-hyoid 
and omo-hyoid may be contracting more forcibly thus destroy- 
ing the balance and pulling the larynx downward. 

Another class of faults arises from the contraction of mus- 
cles which interfere with the action of whose which have been 
described as essential to pure tones. Although such muscles 
scarcely come within the scope of these articles, yet the prac- 
tical benefits to be derived from a knowledge of their action are 
so great as to call for at least a slight description. It somewhat 
simplifies matters to learn that these interfering muscles are all 
attached to the hyoid bone. They are able in two ways to 
counteract the force of those muscles which tilt the thyroid 
cartilage upon the cricoid and stretch the vocal shelves; either 
by neutralizing the force exerted by the tilting muscles, or by 
pulling the united larynx and hyoid bone away from the spine. 
These interfering muscles are shown in Figs. XV and XVI. 

Myto-Hyorip, AND 
MuscLes:—The mylo-hyoid muscle, seen in both diagrams, forms 
the floor of the mouth. It is attached to the hyoid bone, and to 
the lower jaw all around. Above this muscle may be seen in 
Fig. XV, the genio-hyoid, extending from the chin to the hyoid 
bone; and, still above this, the lower fibres of the genio-hyo-glossi, 
zlso extending straight back from chin to hyoid. — 
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Action:—These muscles can pull the hyoid bone forward, 
and with it the larynx, when they are united as in singing or 
speech, thus drawing the cricoid away from the spine, or leaving 
it in such loose contact as to prevent the tilting of the thyroid 
upon the cricoid, and the stretching of the vocal shelves. A part 
of another muscle can disturb the action of the essential vocal 
muscles in the same way. This muscle, the digastric, is shown 
in Fig. XVI. 


Figure XV. 


Soft pal- 
ate, 


Genio- 
glossus- 
muscle 
Spine Genio- 
hyoid 
muscle, 


Mylo-hyoid muscle, 


Hyoid-bone, 


Left vocal shelf, 


Rearend 
of 
shelf Right vocal shelf. 
Thyroid cartilage, 
Crico- (the upper half cut away to 
thyroid expose the chords). 
joint. 


Side view of the left half of tongue- and chin-muscles, the right half 
having been sliced away by a perpendicular cut. [Mandl.] 


Dicastric MuscLe:—“This muscle really consists of two 
muscles joined together near the hyoid bone by a tendon. As 
Fig. XVI represents, it starts from the cranium a little behind 
and inside of the styloid process and extends downward and 
forward till it almost reaches the hyoid bone; here it turns in a 
bold curve to continue virtually as a new muscle, now forward, 
and very slightly upward, to fasten itself upon the inner side of 
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the chin. Though it does not quite reach the hyoid bone, it is 
connected with it in two ways: (1) by a broad band of aponeu- 
rosis, or non-elastic fibrous tissue, which binds it firmly to the 
body of the hyoid bone and to the part of the horns close to 


the body; (2) by the stylo-hyoid, which it pierces near the hyoid 
bone. 


Figure XVI. 


Stylo-hyoid 
muscle. 

Digastric muscle. 
Mylo-hyoid 
muscle, 


Hyo-glossus 
muscle, 


Hyoid-bone, 


Omo-hyoid 
muscle, 


Sterno-hyoid 
muscle. 


Side view of muscles attached to the on [ Gray.] 


“The digastric is one of the most mischievous of all the 
interfering muscles, because it can disturb in so many ways.” 
Action:—‘As both of its parts have an upward inclination, 
they can combine to pull the hyoid body strongly upward, thus 
counteracting the essential down-pulling thyroid-tilting muscle, 
the sterno-hyoid, and also the assistant, the omo-hyoid muscle; 
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for they pull upward upon the body of the hyoid bone, just op- 
posite where the latter muscles pull downward. 


2. Its forward part can pull the whole bone and attached 
larynx forward, and thus loosen or remove the cricoid cartilage 
from the spine. 


3. Its rear part is guilty of a peculiar and pernicious fault, 
by drawing the hyoid bone backward with the aid of the stylo- 
hyoid, while the forward part of the muscle pulls forward with 
still greater force, aided by the muscles just described. The 
fault is made manifest to the ear during voice only by its 
peculiarly choked and impure sound, though neither loud nor 
guttural.” 


StyLo-Hyotp-MuscLe:—This slender muscle is shown in 
Fig. XVI. “It is fastened above to the styloid process, and 
though at first it lies a little below and outside of the digastric, 
it approaches it in its descent, and meets it near the hyoid bone; 
here it splits into two parts, to embrace the digastric muscle, 
but unites these parts again, to continue as one part, and finally 
fasten itself upon the hyoid bone just where the body joins the 
horns.” 


Action:—‘“The stylo-hyoid assists the rear portion of the 
digastric, having nearly the same direction. It can therefore 
oppose the down-pulling of the sterno-hyoid and omo-hyoid, 
and thus weaken their thyroid-tilting effect.” 

Of these interfering muscles, the genio-hyoid, the forward 
part of the digastric, and the lower fibres of the genio-hyo-glossi, 
all have their front ends attached to some part of the lower jaw, 
and are evidently designed to open the mouth by pulling the 
lower jaw downward. “But the jaw would fall to vocal position 
by the force of gravity alone, if the tongue were loosened from 
the roof of the mouth, and the lips parted, and these muscles 
would do little harm even though they did shorten themselves 
to favor this movement.” 


“The entire group of jaw muscles which pull the hyoid bone 
forward and upward so injuriously, can make a powerful effort 
enly when the lower jaw is held up by other muscles connecting 
it with the cranium. Of these there are three: the temporal, the 
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masseter, and the internal pterygoid.” These are shown in 


Figs. XVII, XVIII, and XIX. 
Figure XVII. 


Temporal muscle, 


Cut end of zygoma 
(bridge-like bone 

from cheek-bone to 
side of head.) 


View of the temporal muscle. [Reduced from Gray. ] 


AcTIon:—The office of these powerful muscles is to draw 
the lower jaw upward against the upper as in mastication. Their 


Figure XVIII. 
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View of the masseter muscle. 


action may be studied by placing the hand against the side of the 
face while moving the jaw as in chewing. 
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The sensation excited by the correct use of the essential 
muscles is much less than that exerted by these pernicious jaw 
muscles. This is due in part to the fact that in correct voice 
production there is but slight displacement of the organs; the 
palato-hyoid bone, etc., being held in their natural positions 
while these muscles are contracting strongly. 

It is easy to see how the singer, and especially how the deaf 
speaking child, is tempted to use these interfering muscles. 
Since they move the jaw they would seem to be legitimate 
muscles of speech, and, in seeking some effort which can be felt, 
he brings these into use, but always with disastrous results. 

Because of the pernicious effect of the use of these muscles 


Figure XIX. 


Socket of lower 
jaw. 


External ptery- 
goid muscle, Internal ptery- 
goid muscle, 


Side view of jaw muscles. 


upon the singing voice, there has grown up the theory of “relax- 
ation.” The pupil is told to keep the throat perfectly relaxed, 
and in following such a direction the essential muscles are also 
checked, and an artistic tone becomes impossible. 


TESTS FOR THE USE OF INTERFERING MUSCLES. 

Test No. 8. Place the finger against the front of the 
hyoid bone. If there is too much flesh to admit of actually 
feeling the bone, simply push backward at the angle of chin and 
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neck, for the movement of the bone will move the flesh with it. 
Then sing or speak on different pitches, and, if the finger is 
pushed forward by the bone, be assured that the force exerted 
by the thyroid-tilting, shelf-stretching muscles is being coun- 
teracted by the four jaw muscles which are pulling forward the 
bone. 

Test No. 9. Place the thumb under the chin in front of 
the angle of chin and neck. Sing or speak, and if the muscles 
are felt to harden and push down, know that the same fault is 
being committed as in the above test. 


Test No. 10. Place the hand against the side of the face, 
and if the muscles are felt to stiffen during singing or speech, 
you may know that the up-pulling muscles are holding the jaw 
supported, and thus assisting the down-pulling to counteract 
the thyroid-tilting forces. By looking in a mirror the stiffening 
may be seen. 


Interfering Muscles: 


( ( mylo-hyoid, 


forward-pulling genio-hyoid, 
the hyoid-bone, orward part of digastric. 


upward-pulling, { Tear part of digastric, 
8 stylo-hyoid. 


temporal, 
Pulling upward upon the lower jaw, i masseter, 
internal pterygoid. 


2. Ways IN Wuicu MuscLteE DEVELOPMENT May HELp 
THE DEAF. 


A word in closing as to the benefits of muscle training as 
applied to the deaf. In regard to pitch much may be done. The 
very high voices so often met with would indicate either that the 
muscles pulling downward upon the larynx, the sterno-hyoid 
and sterno-thyroid, are wholly inactive, or that those pulling 
upward, probably the palato-pharyngei, are acting much more 
powerfully, or still again, that the efforts of the down-pulling 
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muscles are being counteracted by the contraction of the inter- 
fering muscles. By careful development of the down-pulling 
sterno-thyroid and sterno-hyoid, and by acquired control of the 
pernicious jaw muscles, the pitch cannot iail to be lowered. 
Contrariwise, the low guttural voices indicate that the palato- 
pharyngei are either inactive or that the down-pulling sterno- 
thyroid and sterno-hyoid are overpowering them and pulling 
the larynx downward. [By bringing into use or strengthening 
the up-pulling forces such voices may be gradually raised to the 
normal pitch. 


Although, as elsewhere stated, the method of development 
is not within the province of these papers, it may not be amiss 
to say just here that exaggerated use of the muscles is often 
necessary in order to restore to the normal. When by long 
misuse, the muscles are falsely adjusted to each other, or, in 
ether words when the balance is lost, there is no way in which 
it can be so quickly restored as by continued isolated use of the 
opposing weaker muscles. For instance, a pupil whose voice 
was abnormally low, has been required to spend much time on 
exercises intended to strengthen the palato-pharyngei and to 
give control of pitch; and as soon as these objects were in a 
measure attained there followed much drill in reading and talk- 
ing in a very high voice with the result of marked improvement 
in the pitch of the ordinary voice. 


By teaching the deaf child the use of the palate muscles in 
the formation of vowels there will be gain, not only in intelligi- 
bility but, through less need of lip action, gain also in ease and 
naturalness of speech; the appearance of the child will be im- 
proved and the speech as addressed to both ear and eye will be 
more normal. 


The huskiness apparent in so many of the voices of the deaf 
is usually due to weakness of muscular effort. The vocal shelves 
not being sufficiently stretched remain too far apart, thus allow- 
ing too much breath to escape. By strengthening the extrinsic 
muscles and bringing them into correct use in speech, the vocal 
shelves will be stretched and this huskiness can not fail to dis- 


appear. 
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Nasality, that bete noir of teachers of the deaf, is, of course, 
caused by incorrect use of the palate muscles and can be re- 
moved by their development and correct use. 

The line along which the most marked improvement can 
be made is doubtless in that indefinable something which we 
call quality. NHuskiness and nasality of which we have spoken 
come, it is true, under this epithet, but we will all agree that *’ 
term represents a vastly wider concept. It is defect in qua 
which so often renders the voices Of our deaf children painful to 
strangers and which sometimes makes unintelligible the most 
correctly articulated speech. Since it. must in the nature of 
things be true that well-trained muscles correctly used cannot 
fail to give pleasant agreeable voices, why may not such voices 
be acquired by all deaf children of ordinary mental capacity ? 
Do not the disagreeable unnatural voices of our deaf pupils of 
themselves proclaim the fact that we, their teachers, have not 
ourselves known the correct use of the vocal muscles? 

In re-reading Miss Allen’s paper on “Voice Culture,” to 
which I made reference at the beginning of these articles, I am 
forcibly impressed by her appeal for the study of vocal music by 
all teachers of the deaf. But little can be done for the children 
without this previous training of the muscles of the teachers. 
Utter ignorance of music, or, as it is often expressed, “no voice” 
for singing, need be no bar to this voice culture. Indeed it may 
be an advantage for, as the weaker muscles become strong by 
training and are brought into correct use, qualities previously 
unknown to the voice appear one after another and our faith 
grows in the possibilities of such training for our pupils. There 
is an added advantage in the fact that in singing all voice pro- 
ducing muscles are called upon more strongly than in speech. 

The purpose of these papers will have been fulfilled if they 
have made clear that in so far as we can succeed in strengthen- 
ing the undeveloped muscles of the deaf children and in bring- 
ing them into correct use during speech, in just so far will the 
resulting voices approach those of the hearing in pitch and in 
quality. By training continued during all the years of a child’s 
school life, what may we not accomplish ? 
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“THE INSTRUCTION OF WISDOM.” 


‘| KATHARINE FLETCHER, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

In a time-honored volume whose every page is weighty 
with condensed thought we find the statement, “Iterations are 
commonly loss of time.” This is a judgment pronounced by 
the most illustrious man that ever had a seat upon the English 
woolsack, a man so great that the glory of having conceived the 
Instauratio Magna is not considered enough for him, and every 
now and then we are assured that to him belongs the even 
greater glory of having created Hamlet, King Lear and Othello. 

But, conceding all the claims made for the Baconian author- 
ship of Shakespeare from their earliest inception in the fertile 
brain of Delia Bacon to their latest recrudescence in the cere- 
brum of the enthusiastic Mrs. Gallup, (the names suggest an 
interesting query. May it be that a prophet of to-day might 
safely echo, apropos of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, the 
wail of the disheartened and dying king over his enfeebled 
sovereignty, “It came in with a woman and it will go out with a 
woman”? Heaven grant it!) it still remains to be said, and the 
statement may probably be made without fear of contradiction 
from Mrs. Gallup or anybody else, that Francis Bacon, Baron 
Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Bard of Avon was never an 
instructor in a school for the deaf. What then could have been 
his qualifications for speaking on the subject of iteration ? 

We of “The Profession,” who have had an experience which 
my Lord Bacon's narrower life denied him, know full well that 
in our line of work iteration is our only hope. We therefore 
venture boldly to dispute the dictum of the great Chance'lor, 
and confidently to assert that in all probability no one valuable 
truth has ever been uttered so many times in any of our school- 
rooms that it would not have been better for some pupil in that 
room if it had been repeated once more. 
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In view of this fact, and bearing also in mind another de- 
liverance of his Lordship’s on the same subject when in his Fal- 
staffian disguise he cries out against the “damnable iteration” 
which is almost too much for even his saintly qualities to with- 
stand, I have been endeavoring of late to devise a scheme by 
which I might retain the desirable, and eliminate what Sir John 
was pleased to call the “damnable,” characteristics of everlasting 
repetition, especially in the presentation of ethical truth—the 
very department of speech in which the worthy knight found 
iteration so offensive. 

The broad, fundamental ideas which are the bases of all 
right conduct, the great life-giving thoughts which regulate a 
man’s behavior to his fellows, are not named legion; they are not 
too many to be accommodated, and that without crowding, in 
an intellect of very moderate capacity; the old Hebrew jurist 
made what has long been considered a very decent summary in 
ten short sentences; but, few and easily apprehended as they are, 
the forms of speech in which they have found expression are 
indeed Protean. Endowed with immortality, after having 
served the age and nation which gave them birth, they have 
reappeared from time to time, as God has willed, to repeat their 
salutary lesson in distant climes and speaking with other voices. 

These ideas are the common property of the race, and an 
individual of any kindred or nation or people or tongue is free 
tu appropriate them, clothe them anew as best suits himself, and 
offer them again to his fellow men. The moralist presents them 
by themselves, in all their stern severity; the philosopher utilizes 
them as pillars and buttresses in the temple which he rears for 
succeeding ages; the satirist mockingly repeats them with a 
bitter laugh at the ridiculous figure which poor human nature 
cuts in struggling to attain to such high standards; the historian 
weaves them incidentally into his fascinating tale which goes on 
like a magazine story “to be continued,” and which shall reach 
its “Finis” only when mortal man shall at last lay down his 
weary pen; the novelist employs them with the hope of giving 
verisimilitude to the creations of his brain, so like—or must we, 
in the majority of cases, say so very unlike?—the men and 
women of flesh and blood; and the poet, facile princeps among 
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them all, takes us to the Mount of Transfiguration and shows 
them to us glowing with such divine radiance, and shows us our 
old world beneath their blessed sway so ennobled and glorified, 
that, while we linger on that sacred height, the heart within us 
takes fresh courage and we feel—in spite of present suffering 
and wrong—that the earth will not always be at strife with 
heaven, and that humanity can calmly wait the sure and certain 
coming of the golden year. 

And manifold as are the repetitions of these old, everlasting 
truths, mankind never seems tired of listening to them as they 
echo down the ages. To one who has even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the literatures of different periods of the world’s his- 
tory, and who has at the same time a love of literary form, of 
what Walter Pater so happily calls “the finer accommodation 
of speech to the vision within,” there are, I suppose, few keener 
pleasures than that of noting the varied felicities of the “speech” 
in which the great seers have thus attempted to reveal what 
would seem to have been the one same “vision.” 

Now, as teachers, our business with a child is to enable his 
untrained eyes to catch some glimpse of these high ideals of life, 
without which he might as well—and for that matter, might 
much better—have appeared on our planet in the days before the 
evolution of the soul. In other words, among the different 
sciences and arts, of which we must give him some knowledge, 
it is preeminently our business to teach him the science and art 
of right living—a sufficiently comprehensive task, I admit, and 
simply appalling as it stands here in plain black and white, but it 
is too late now to be groaning over that. The time to draw back 
from this labor, compared to which it cannot be denied that the 
labors of Hercules were as naught, was when we were making 
our contract with principal or board of trustees, and stipulating 
for our salary. For, although this kind of instruction may not 
have been nominated in the bond, we may be very sure that in 
the High Court of Equity the obligation to impart it will be held 
to be as binding upon us as if we had acknowledged it before a 
justice of the peace. 

To those of us who are a little uncertain as to our own 
ability to pass an entirely satisfactory examination in the de- 
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partment of right living, it is a relief to have somebody else doa 
part of the talking. We feel that there are lips from which 
counsels of perfection would be likely to fall with somewhat 
more weight than from our own. And, fortunately, they are not 
far to seek. One has only to step through the library door- 
way to find himself in the presence of those lofty souls whose 
God-given mission it has been to inspire with some degree of 
high purpose, and strength and steadfastness, the countless gen- 
erations of mankind. 

Here, then, let the teacher who is sick with the thought of 
his own incompetence bring his flock. If he fears, as he may 
have good reason to, that the iteration of his own sorry com- 
monplaces will prove as unprofitable to his hearers as Prince 
Hal’s admonitions did to the incorrigible Jack Falstaff, let him 
avail himself of the gracious privilegé of occasionally diversify- 
ing them with the almost infinitely varied utterances of the kings 
of thought who vouchsafe to hold audience within library walls. 
Let him keep silence once in awhile and listen with his pupils to 
the masters who teach in this schoolroom. 

It was with the thought of securing the aid so ungrudgingly 
bestowed by these potent helpers that, some time ago, I began 
the practice of giving to my class short quotations, mainly re- 
lating to conduct, to be copied and preserved in books to which 
nothing else was admitted except brief notes concerning the 
authors quoted. The primary object in this work was to give 
these young people a sort of consensus of the opinions of the 
wise upon the subject of character-building, with the hope that 
as a result some important truths would be more firmly im- 
pressed upon their minds and would eventually become powerful 
factors in their lives. I will admit that the plan commended 
itself to me also as likely to afford a pretty good opportunity 
for some valuable linguistic work in the study of figurative and 
elevated diction, for the acquisition of considerable knowledge 
about books and authors, and for the cultivation of literary per- 
ception and taste. 

That this effort has not been fruitless seems very certain 
to me. It has plainly been an interesting and impressive fact, 
when once clearly evident to these boys and girls, that Homer 
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and Plato and Shakespeare talked about such simple things as 
telling the truth and choosing good companions and being 
friendly and unselfish and kind. And this has had in a measure 
the same effect on them that it has had on the rest of the read- 
ing world, the deepening of the conviction that there is nothing 
better even in the estimation of the greatest minds than the 
common, everyday virtues. 

The pleasure which this slight study of scraps of good liter- 
ature has given, and the mental benefit resulting therefrom, have 
been shown by the frequent question, ‘“Can’t we have a quota- 
tion to-day?” and the not uncommon exclamation, “That is 
fine!’ when something of especial dignity or beauty has been 
written on the wall slate to be copied. ‘the recurrence of the 
same idea began very soon to attract the attention of my young 
friends, and their ability to recognize an old thought in a new 
dress has been very greatly developed. For instance, a little 
while ago an extract from one of the odes of Pindar—given be- 
low—concerning the irrevocableness of human action was un- 
der consideration, and, before a single word of explanation from 
me, was referred by most of the class to the lines from the 
“Rubaiyat’—“The moving finger writes’—etc., when I asked 
them what Pindar’s words reminded them of. Probably, how- 
ever, they would not at that time have recalled Omar’s stanza 
if it had not been often repeated before. I have had a good 
many of these extracts committed to memory, believing things 
of this kind to be as essential to an education as, say, the capi- 
tals of the South American states. Not that I would be under- 
stood as speaking disparagingly of those esteemed capitals. We 
want to know them and to have our children know them, but 
there are other things that we also like to know and to have 
our children know. 

The selection of quotations following is not a copy of any- 
body’s “Gems of Genius” or “Words of Wisdom” or ‘Pearls of 
Price,” but is a part of an original compilation which, as has been 
said, has proved of such real service to my pupils that I have 
thought some of it might be interesting to others. Of course it 
would be intolerable at one dose as given here, but administered 
a pellet at a time it has certainly worked well. Here it is any- 
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way. I give it for whatever it may be worth, remembering the 
remark of the English-hating Heine on leaving Westminster Ab- 
bey, as he dropped a shilling into the hand of the old verger, 
saying that he would have made it two if the collection had been 
complete. 


“Truth is the beginning of every good thing, both in heaven 
and on earth.” —Plato. 


“Be it mine to dwell among the good and to win their love.” 
—Pindar. 
“Think that this day never dawns again.” 
—Dante’s Purgatorio. 
“For though we slepe, or wake, or rome, or ride, 
Ay fleth the time, it wol no man abide.” 
—Geoffrey Chaucer. 


“To all who think good thoughts, speak good words and do 
good deeds, Heaven, the best world, belongs.” 
—The Avesta (Zendavesta). 


The thing was true, but all truths are not to be spoken at 
all times.” —Seneca. 


“The soul is dyed by the thoughts.” —Marcus Aurelius. 


“As the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength and 
valor of the enemy he kills pass into himself, so we gain the 


strength of the temptation we resist.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“A quarter of an ounce of patience provideth for such 
inconveniences.” —Montaigne. 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


“Let not thy hand be stretched out to receive and shut when 


thou shouldest give.” —Ecclesiasticus. 
“Traduce nobody.” —Erasmus. 
“Let a man try faithfully, manfully, to be right; he will grow 

daily more and more right.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


“Cicero described a room without books as a body without 
y 
a soul.” —Anonymous, 
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“This life is but the cradle of the other.” 
—Joseph Joubert. 
“Derive useful lessons from past errors.” 
—George Washington. 
“Being gentle of mind, bright of countenance; honoring 


ihe gods, dispensing joy.” —The Rig-Veda. 
“ Love thyself last.” —Shakespeare. 


“The sunbeam says, ‘Be happy.’ ”—William Wordsworth. 
“Procrastination is the thief of time.”—Edward Young. 


“Tf it is not right do not do it; if it is not true do not say it.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 

“When duty whispers low, “Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“How good to live and learn!” —Robert Browning. 


“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 
—Omar Khayyam. 


“Mistakes are lessons of wisdom.” —Arthur Helps. 


“Let him have the key of thy heart who hath a lock on his 
own.” —Sir Thomas Browne. 
“Difficulties are things that show what men are.” 
—Epictetus. 
“Every violation of truth is a sort of suicide in the liar.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Steer right onward.” —John Milton. 
“T would not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul.” —George Herbert. : 


[On Ash-Wednesday]: 
“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” —John Keble. 
“Books are the voices of the dead.” 
—William E. Gladstone. 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
—Alexander Pope. 
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“Venerate the gods and bless them, and do good to men.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 
“The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” —Shakespeare. 


“Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which, to discover, we must travel too.” 
—Omar Khayyam. 
“Pathless the things beyond, pathless alike to the unwise 


and the wise.” —Pindar. 
“The wise man will ever want to be with one who is better 
than himself.” —Plato. 


“The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil another.” 
—George Eliot. 


“The only way to have a friend is to be one.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“The voice is powerful of a faithful friend.’—Homer. 


“Politeness is a kind of anaesthetic which envelops the 
asperities of our character so that other persons shall not be 
wounded by them.” —Joseph Joubert. 

“Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime! 
Not failure but low aim is crime.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“What then is that about which we ought to employ our 
serious pains? This one thing—thoughts just and acts social 


and words which never lie.” —Marcus Aurelius. 
“Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 

—Shakespeare. 

“Be not censorious.” —Francis Quarles. 


“Bright thoughts, clear deeds, constancy, fidelity, bounty 


and generous honesty are the gems of noble minds.” 
—Sir Thomas browne. 


“The trick of laughing frivolously is by all means to be 
avoided.” —Lord Chatham. 


“Be curteys.” —The Knight of La Tour Landry. 
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“Tf you would not be known to do anything, never do it.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Look just as pleasant as you can—it’s contagious.” 


—Anonymous. 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” —Thomas Hood. 
“Kindness, nobler ever than revenge.” —Shakespeare. 


“The child is father of the man.”—William Wordsworth. 


“Now it is in my power to let no badness be in this soul.” 
—Marcus Aurelius. 


“Serve God, and show kindness unto parents and relations 
and orphans and the poor and your neighbor.”—The Koran. 


[On Good-Friday ] : 

“Set thyself, therefore, like a good and faithful servant ot 
Jesus Christ, to bear manfully the cross of thy Lord who out of 
love was crucified for thee.” —Thomas a Kempis. 


“God uses us to help each other.”—Robert Browning. 


“Squander not time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


“Flowers—the jewelry of God.”—Thomas De Quincey. 


“Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life! for smooth do ye 
make the road of it.” —Laurence Sterne. 


“The gods sell us all the goods we get from them.” 
—Old Greek Proverb. 


“That best portion of a good man’s life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” —William Wordsworth. 


“Carrye noe tales.” —Roger Ascham. 


“Silence is a great virtue, it covers folly, keeps secrets, 
avoids disputes, and prevents sin.” —William Penn. 


“Above all other books be conversant in the Histories.” 
—Lord Bacon. 


“In my opinion a man’s first duty is to find a way of sup- 
porting himself, thus relieving other people of the necessity of 
supporting him.” —Thomas Henry Huxley. 


“Kepen wel thy tonge.” —Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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“Coward fear, which oftentimes encumbers men, so that it 
turns them back from honored enterprise.”—Dante’s Inferno. 


“Omit speaking whatever is without sense and reason.” 


—EFpictetus. 
“Sow good services; sweet remembrances will grow from 
them.” —Madame de Stael. 
“It is a man’s duty to have books. A library is not a luxury 
but one of the necessaries of life.” —-Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Beware chiefely of ydlenes.” —Roger Ascham. 


“Never meddle with other folks’ business.” 
—William Penn. 


“Know your own business and mind it.”—-William Penn. 
“Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell.” —Homer. 


“A boy is better unborn than untaught.” 
—George Gascoigne. 


“Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.”—Alfred Tennyson. 


“T find this world a very pretty place.”—Charles Lamb. 


“Miracles are good, but to relieve a brother, to draw a 
friend from the depths of misery, to pardon our enemies—these 


are greater miracles.” —Voltaire. 
“T don’t think much of a man who is no wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.” —Abraham Lincoln. 


“Admiration grows as knowledge grows.” 
—Robert Browning. 
“Read biographies of great men, statesmen, soldiers, philos- 
ophers, saints. There is no kind of reading more interesting, 
or which has a greater influence on character.” 
—Benjamin Jowett. 
“Never value anything as profitable to thyself which shall 
compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to 
hate any man.” —Marcus Aurelius. 


“As ever in my great Task-master’s eye.”—John Milton. 


“Beware of entrance to a quarrel.” —Shakespeare. 


“Read what is worth remembering and then—remember 
—Edward Everett Hale. 
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“Keep thyself in peace, and then shalt thou be able to make 
peace among others.” —Thomas a Kempis. 


“No book, I believe, except the Bible, has been so univer- 
sally read and loved by Christians of all tongues and sects as 
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Thomas a Kempis’ ‘Imitation of Christ.’”” —Thomas Carlyle. 


“Knowledge is the food of the soul.” —Plato. 


“Write nothing, say nothing, think nothing which you do 
not believe to be true before God.” —Joseph Joubert. 


“There is always time enough for courtesy.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Hast thou heard a word against thy neighbor ? Let it die 
within thee, trusting that it will not burst thee.” 
—Ecclesiasticus. 
“It is better to read a fine old book through three times 
than to read three new books through once.” 
—Ainsworth R. Spofford. 


“There are some that live without any design at all, and 
only pass through the world like straws on a stream. They do 
not go, but are carried.” —Seneca. 


“Politeness is the flower of humanity.”—Joseph Joubert. 


“The sea that to itself takes all—eternity !” 
—William Wordsworth. 
“The world deals good-naturedly with good-natured 
people.” —William Makepeace Thackeray. 


[On Decoration Day]: 


“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” —Theodore O’Hara. 


“T wished to live honorably whilst I lived, and after my life 
to leave to the men who came after me my memory in good 
works,” —Alfred the Great. 


“Over fruitful earth and beyond the sea hath the light of 
fair deeds shined, unquenchable forever.” —Pindar. 


“Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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“The evil thought is at first like a thread of spider-web, but 
finally it becomes like a cart-rope.” —The Talmud. 


“When you are obliged to speak ill of your neighbor look 


upon your tongue as a sharp knife in a surgeon’s hand about to 
cut nerves and tendons.” —St. Francis de Sales. 


“O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains !” —Shakespeare. 


“And Nature had a robe of glory on.” 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
“T look out of the window and think, ‘O perfect day! O 
beautiful world! O good God !’” —Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


“This air which is so sweet 
That in my soul I feel the joy of it.” 
—William Wordsworth. 


“KKind words are the music of the world.”—Anonymous. 
“No noble task was ever easy.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


“Let thy oaths be sacred, and promises be made upon the 
altar of thy heart.” —Sir Thomas Browne. 


“Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” |©—Shakespeare. 


“If I were a boy again I would school myself to say ‘no’ 
oftener.” —James T. Fields. 


“Read the best books.” —Erasmus. 


“A large part of the education which is obtained by the 
students of a school is that which they themselves give to one 
another.” —Arthur T. Hadley. 


“Every year adds its value to a friendship as to a tree.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“He is mighty who subdues his passion.” 
—The Talmud. 


“Be bold as a leopard and swift as an eagle and fleet as a 


hart and strong as a lion to do the will of thy Father which is 
in Heaven.” —The Talmud. 


“It takes a good deal to make people understand that if 
they break the Tables of Stone the pieces will cut their feet.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty.” 
—Francis Quarles. 
“Vse not to lye.” —Roger Ascham. 


“For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain.” 
—William Wordsworth. 


“In matters of duty first thoughts are commonly best; they 
have more in them of the voice of God.”—Cardinal Newman. 


“Keep good company.” —George Herbert. 
“T awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends.” —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“No book is serviceable until it has been read and re-read, 
and loved and loved again, and marked so that you can refer to 
the passages you want in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon 
he wants in an armory.” —John Ruskin. 


“Read and think.” —Charles Lamb. 


“Death is not the end of life, but only one of the events in 
life.” —Phillips Brooks. 


“Live unto the dignity of thy nature.” 
—Sir Thomas Browne. 


“If I were a boy again I would school myself into a habit 
of attention oftener. I would remember that an expert on the 
ice never tries to skate in two directions at once.” 

—James T. Fields. 


“Sweep away utterly all frothiness and falsehood from your 
heart; struggle unweariedly to acquire what is possible for every 
God-created man—a free, open, humble soul.” 

—Thomas Carlyle. 


“The golden reins make not the horse the better.” 
—Seneca. 


“Whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“It is impossible that a man can keep company with one 
who is covered with soot without being partaker of the soot 
himself.” —Epictetus. 


“To have learned without retaining doth not make knowl- 
edge.” —Dante’s Paradiso. 


“Fair seed-time had my soul.”—William Wordsworth. 
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“Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 
—Michael Angelo. 


“The habit of doing what you do not care about, when you 
would much rather be doing something else, is invaluable. It 
would have saved me a frightful waste of time if it had ever been 
drilled into me in youth.” —Thomas Henry Huxley. 


“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
—Robert Browning. 


“Give me [Socrates] leave to advance that your greatest 
pleasure is to have good friends.”—Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 


“A wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to he cured 
than that which is given with the sword.” 
—Sir Henry Sidney in a letter to his son Philip. 


“Be true to your word and your work and your friend.” 
—John Boyle 

“There is a frankness which is brutal, and I detest it; a 

frankness which is indiscreet, and I fear it; a foolish frankness, 

and I pity it; there is also a frankness which is delicate, oppor- 


tune, good—honor to it!” —Joseph Roux. 
“Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor; 
Part with it as with money.” —Edward Young. 


“Speake not everye truth, for that is vnneedfull.” 
—Roger Ascham. 


“How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
—Shakespeare. 
“A man’s true and only happiness is to live in hope of some- 
thing to be won by him, in reverence of something to be 
worshipped by him, and in love of something to be cherished by 
him—and cherished forever.” —John Ruskin. 


“Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 


By fearing to attempt.” —Shakespeare. 
“A spirit of little daring draggeth him backward by the 
hand.” —Pindar. 


“A rich guerdon waits on minds that dare.” 
—William Wordsworth. 
“Try to know the best that is known and thought in the 
world.” —Matthew Arnold. 
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“Truth is the hiest thing that man may kepe.” 
—Geoffrey Chaucer. 


“Contend not with peevish words.”—Thomas a Kempis. 


“Art may not be the bread but it is the wine of life.” 
—Jean Paul Richter. 


“This good cometh to one, that to another, and many are 
the roads to happy life by the grace of gods.” —Pindar. 


“Tn order to do anything in this world that is worth doing, 
one must not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of the 
cold and danger, but jump in and scramble through as well as 
he can.” —Sidney Smith. 


“Now of deeds done, whether they be right or wrong, not 
even Time, the father of all, can make undone the accomplish- 


ment.” —Pindar. 
“What we ought not to do we should not even think of 
doing.” —Fpictetus. 
“The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation.” —Shakespeare. 
“To do good for evil is ..... a method taught from heaven 
to keep all smooth on earth.” —Sir Thomas Browne. 


“Give us knowledge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, holi- 
ness of soul, a good memory, and then the understanding that 
goeth on growing.” —The Avesta. 


“Grant me, O Lord, to know that which is worth knowing, 
to love that which is worth loving.” | —Thomas a Kempis. 


_ “The ending end of all earthly learning being virtuous ac- 
tion.” —Sir Philip Sidney. 
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THE PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE PEDAGOG- 
ICAL TREATMENT OF CHILDREN WHO ARE 
HARD OF HEARING. 


GIULIO FERRERI, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The need of specialization in Vall the branches of study and 


of teaching was keenly felt in the second half of the 19th century, 
and one may say that this need has been answered in large 
measure not only on the part of students, but also on the part 
of the authorities chosen to take care of the institutions of 
culture and instruction. From this are derived innumerable 
advantages for the progress of the science of education, and for 
the rapid and sure advancement of every kind of study and re- 
search. What has remained somewhat backward in this respect, 
for reasons not necessary to mention at present, was the com- 
mon schools, for whose perfect organization it is to be hoped 
that the 2oth century will arrange. 

As however it is reasonable and just that one should come 
only by degrees to the solution of the most complex problems, 
one cannot and must not fail to recognize the value of the single 
contributions whose sum will constitute sooner or later, the 
secure basis for sound reforms and for legislative provisions. It 

——seems to me that a precious contribution to this problem of the 
specialization of the common schools is brought by Prof. Karl 
Brauckmann in his recent publication upon the psychic develop- 
ment and the pedagogical care of children who are hard of hearing. 

It is a well known fact that for a long time one regarded as 
stupid and intellectually deficient these poor children who for 
the lack of a perfect sense of hearing, remained almost separated 
from the rest in the common schools, founded for the collective 
instruction of a number of children of every age and capacity. 
They were obliged later to recognize this number as excessive, 
even when constituted of children who were normal in mind and 


body. 


*Die psychische Entwicklung und. padagogische Behandlung schwer- 
horige Kinder. Von Karl Brauckmann. Berlin. 1901. 
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Prof. Brauckmann is not a simple theorist in this kind of 
study but is in a favorable condition to draw. his conclusions 
from personal observation and from the facts of the school and 
of life, as he is the Principal of a special Institute (Jena) for the 
education of children who are hard of hearing, or have entirely 
lost the sense of hearing after having learned their mother 
tongue. He can therefore truly say that this essay is the fruit 
of personal observation and experience. The same author 
published already in 1896 another important work upon the im- 
perfections in the sense of hearing in children, in regard to their 
learning to speak; but in this new work of his, he studies the 
subject from the point of view of physiological psychology and 
of education. 

The work is divided into four parts, of each of which I will 
endeavor to give here an abridged account. 

1. The sensations of the child who is hard of hearing. 

The first sensations of a child who is hard of hearing, to be 
taken into consideration, are of course the acoustic ones, which 
are exactly those which present the greatest difficulty in being 
verified experimentally. First, because the child is not able to 
give us an exact account of the impressions received by him 
from the sources of sound; secondly, because the most import- 
ant part of the hearing apparatus is hidden from objective ob- 
servation and otoscopic examination, as the labyrinth remains 
impervious as long as the individual is alive. Besides all this 
one must notice the fact that the acoustic sensation results from 
a combination of impressions which differ in infinite degree one 
from the other, as the intensity, the quality, the duration, the 
fullness of the vibrations of sound. One must also think of the 
many and delicate parts of the hearing apparatus which have 
not yet been measured with certainty in regard to their ex- 
tension and activity in the complicated act of acoustic sensation. 

The author takes in review all the physiological and patho- 
logical conditions of hearing, in order to indicate the miserable 
state of the child who is hard of hearing, and who remains shut 
out from all the delicate acoustic sensations. He comes to the 
conclusion that: “The acoustic world of him who is affected 
by auricular disease is not only smaller and more restricted, but 
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it is quite another thing from that of him who possesses normal 
hearing.” And then it is an undeniable fact that the intensity 
of the sensations has a certain psychic influence. From this 
comes an injury to all the other fields of sensation. But that 
which has the most injurious influence upon the intellectual de- 
velopment of the deaf child is his imperfect perception of speech. 

The author then passes to a more particular consideration 
of the psychic development of him who lacks perfect hearing 
for the perception of speech. He examines for this purpose the 
three categories of sensations upon which are based the pos- 
session of a language—the sensations of feeling, of hearing, and 
of sight—passing in review the analytical experiences of Oscar 
Wolf. 

II. The life of ideas and the character of the child who is hard 
of hearing. 

The lack of a perfect sense of hearing, whether it be con- 
genital or acquired in tender infancy, deprives the children so 
affected of a series of ideas which are met with in language. So 
that even when they have acquired this language or rather the 
vocabulary of the words analogous to the nuances of sounds, 
or the music of speech, they do not have clear ideas correspond- 
ing to these words. And consequently other fields of thought 
suffer also. Among these must be noticed in the first place the 
idea of movement, which is always lacking in the child who is 
hard of hearing. The dance, the march, declamation, song are 
all acts which proceed parallel with the acoustic sensations, 
and so they cannot reach the deaf child with the mathematical 
precision which happens to him who possesses a perfect sense 
of hearing. 

The same may be said for the visual field of thought, mak- 
ing exception for those cases where defective hearing is also ac- 
companied by defective sight. 

One must reflect also that many ideas are not simple but re- 
sult from the union of various elements, or from remembered 
images in different fields of sensation. For example the idea of 
rain lacks in the mind of the deaf its acoustic element. From 
the point of view of psychic development the examination is 
important which the author makes of the idea of time and of 
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numbers, following upon what Wundt has already presented on 
this subject in his principles of physiological psychology. 


But the impressions, the sensations, and the ideas which 
form the principal and substantial part of the process of thought, 
are those which refer to speech. This results from the fact that 
we associate, if possible, each of our sensations and ideas with a 
word. Let us think for example of the idea of an apple. In it 
we find as component parts of the idea the visual perception of 
form, of color, and of size, those remembered images of many 
visual sensations and of those which are relative as smell and 
touch. We add to these the oral images, that is the acoustic 
which produces in us the sound of the word apple, and that 
movement which accompanies the pronunciation. The word is 
therefore the central point and the representation of an entire 
series of sensations and ideas. Hence the psychic value of the 
word as an instrument of analysis, and as a means for the pro- 
cess of thought which raises it from the material sensation tc 
the mental acts of abstraction, generalization, judgment, con- 
sciousness, individuality, personality, etc. Speech which is 
transmitted from generation to generation contains also the ele- 
ments of continuity in the development of all national and human 
culture. From this comes its importance not only as an in- 
strument of thought but also as a means of communication, of 
instruction, of education, and of commerce. It is clear that he 
who cannot appropriate wholly to himself this means must 
remain in a restricted psychic world. This is the case of the 
child who is hard of hearing, and if one does not find the way 
to develop in him the knowledge of the language, this arrested 
development will have for its consequence the child’s remaining 
in a very low degree of spiritual life, because it is obliged to live 
only in connection with sensible and present things, that is, with 
superficial sensations. 


The following series gives in their natura! codrdinated order 
the defects to which the child who is hard of hearing is con- 
demned: 


1. The articulation of words suffers an arrested develop- 
ment in him. 
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2. The child is deprived of the cause of the oral sensations 
and ideas, and with this of the sensations and ideas of hearing 
and motion. 

3. The associations between the sensations and the ideas 
of the word and of the object remain in consequence un- 
developed, as well as the connection of words as sensible signs, 
with the sensations and ideas. 

4. There is no transition from the particular to the general 
and therefore the process of ideas and of logical thought is 
lacking. 

5. Speech fails in its office as a means of communication, 
commerce, learning, and education. 

Naturally gradual differences are found according to the 
age in which the affection occurred, and according to the treat- 
ment applied; but these are differences of degree. One has a 
substantial difference only in the case where the hearing began 
to grow less after the child had already acquired the language. 
In this case the defects above mentioned are lessened or are 
lacking entirely; but the further acquisition of the language is 
seriously compromised. 

As regards language, children who are hard of hearing may 
be divided into two groups: 

1. Children who from serious diminution of the sense of 
hearing are no longer able to keep up in the natural way with 
rapid perception of the acoustic form, and the acquisition of the 
movement of speech. 

2. Children who still possess a little hearing, but who 
nevertheless have not succeeded in getting a full possession nor 
a sufficient use of speech. 

There are still degrees of difference to be found in both 
these groups, which depend upon the time in which the illness 
occurred. And this circumstance should put the parents, educa- 
tors, and physicians on their guard against the danger of 
classifying as deficient the children who do not follow the ordi- 
nary course of public instruction from the sole defect of hearing. 
That the number of them is relatively great, the author demon- 
strates by two facts which have fallen under his personal obser- 
vation. Of 38 children who were excluded from the public 
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schools as feeble-minded, 9 were simply semi-deaf. In another 
case 9 of 30 were also found. 

In the examination of the hearing power, one must there- 
fore be very cautious and the author very justly observes that 
one may also be deceived in regard to the deaf and dumb, as they 
often respond with signs of assent to what one supposes to be 
sensations of hearing. Hence the case of frequent talse alarms 
of the everthrow of deafness on the part of educators and ot 
inexpert physicians. And I am particularly pleased that the 
experience of the author confirms my opinions published since 
1898 after my visit to the schools of Vienna and Munich.” 

III. The pedagogical treatment of the semi-deaf child. 

The first thing to do for the deaf children with the object 
of beginning their instruction, is the examination of the function 
of hearing, to see whether it is a case to be treated or to be 
helped with the use of special instruments. 

The principal defects of the function of hearing in such 
children may be: 

1. A general arrested development of the power of move- 
ment which resolves itself into a defective codrdination of the 
different groups of muscles, and into a defect of rhythm. 

2. A direct injury in the field of acoustic sensation, and an 
indirect one in the other categories of sensations. 

3. A consequent injury to the life of ideas. 

From these defects are also derived as a consequence the 
other special ones of speech, mentioned already in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

Granted the importance of the hearing function, it is worth 
while to investigate if, and how much, this defect may be reme- 
died by means of methodical auricular exercises. Here the 
author begins to examine the question of systematic exercises, 
which has been much discussed in recent times by the educators 
of the deaf and dumb. Naturally one must admit that it is one 
thing to be a deaf-mute, and quite another to be hard of hearing. 
In the first, there is either no hearing power whatever, or it is 
such as not to allow the perception of determined and variated 


oa" “La Facolta uditiva nei sordomuti,” by G. Ferreri. Florence. 
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sounds such as those of articulated speech. In the second, the 
hearing power although injured is still always in a more or less 
marked degree capable of receiving with advantage an auricular 
instruction. 

When however the diagnosis of the defective hearing is 
established in possible limits, one may determine in what, and 
how many cases, and with what means one should proceed in 
the education of the remnant of hearing for the perception of 


speech. 

“In regard to children who are hard of hearing,” says the 
author, “we hold firmly that they will not succeed in acquiring, 
by means of systematic acoustic exercises, the normal acoustic 
perception, and that all the other defects which are found in 
their psychic development on account of their defective hearing, 
cannot be eliminated in this way.” 


It is true however that no one has yet invented spectacles 
for the ears. 

The pedagogical treatment of children with defective hear- 
ing must begin at home and be continued in the school. One 
must first of all persuade the parents and friends of the little 
deaf children to free themselves of the prejudice which makes 
them abandon the children to themselves because they cannot 
hear them well. Instead one should use every means to elimi- 
nate in the deaf child all the bad habits which it cannot correct 
by itself, and which are inherent to defective hearing. It is a grave 
error of the parents to allow these bad habits to become invete- 
rate, because it is only the continued habit which has rendered 
them so serious. The school then has for its task to accustom 
these children to observe every thing that can and must attract 
their attention. One should even make special exercises direct- 
ed to the acoustic attention, and one must remember that the in- 
strument best adapted for this purpose is the human voice. To- 
gether with the acoustic attention one must also exercise the 
optical, and that of touch, besides the muscular sense which is 
so defective with the deaf, especially concerning speech. 

In this connection the author makes mention of all the 
various combinations of exercises, which while they develop in 
the child the habit of attention, predispose him to a thorough 
instruction. 
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The instruction of deaf children imposes the following 
duties upon the teacher: 

1. To accustom them to a correct and fluent articulation; 
to write and read easily; to read easily from the lips; and as far 
as possible, to perceive by hearing the spoken word. 

2. To communicate to them the treasure of the language 
and of ideas, and to render them capable of making use of it at 
will in every circumstance. 

To reach this end the school must avail itself of all the 
means already in practice in the Oral method for the instruction 
of the deaf. 


In the last part of his work, Brauckmann studies: 1, the re- 
lation between the optical and acoustic perception of the word; 
2, the part which the movements of speech have in this; 3, the 
forms and time of association; 4, the images of movement to be 
used in teaching the mother tongue and foreign languages. 

The conclusion of this study is that hearing and lip-reading 
and book-reading do not appeal directly to the idea of the thing, 
but the moving image of the word does so. Now this image 
assumes all its importance in speaking and in writing, which are 
both forms of Oral expression. Hence the necessity of giving 
the greatest attention to an exercise of the movements of 
speech, which saves both teacher and pupil much time, fatigue 
and annoyance. “One must always think,” concludes the author, 
“that the movements of speech represent the primary phenome- 
non of it, and the acoustic images the secondary one.” 
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FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENT- 
ARY ENGLISH SOUNDS.* 


CAROLINE A. YALE, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Speech is said to consist of a series of significant sounds pro- 
duced by emissions of breath, variously modified. These element- 
ary sounds and the letters which represent them are divided into 
two general classes : vowels and consonants. 

An edition of Walker’s Dictionary bearing date of 1828 dis- 
tinguishes between these two classes of sounds in the following 
words: ‘‘A vowel isa letter which can be sounded by the human 
voice without the aid of any other letter.’’ A consonant, it says, 
is ‘‘a letter which cannot be sounded without the aid of some 
other.’’ In marked contrast to this we find the following distine- 
tion made in the introduction of Soule and Wheeler’s ‘‘ Manual of 
English Pronunciation and Spelling’: ‘‘A vowel sound is asound 
produced by an unobstructed utterance of the breath (as in whis- 
pering,) or of the voice (as in speaking aloud), more or less 
modified by the position of the tongue, the soft palate, and the 
lips, or by the motions of the lower jaw in varying the cavity of 
the mouth. The letter which represents such a sound is called a 
vowel; but this term is sometimes applied to the sound itself.’’ ‘‘A 
consonant sound is asound produced by the partial or the total ob- 
struction of the breath or the voice, on passing through the mouth 
or the nose, by the contact or the approximation of two of the 
organs of speech, as the two lips (4, wh, m), the lower lip and the 
upper teeth (/, v), the tip of the tongue and the upper teeth (¢/ as 
in thin, thas in this), the tip of the tongue and the hard palate (sh, 
zh), the back of the tongue and the soft palate (g, mg); or it isa 
sound produced by an utterance of the breath at the moment of 
separating two of these organs (4, f, 7). The letter which rep- 
resents such a sound, and sometimes the sound itself, is called a 
consonant (from the Latin consonans, meaning literally sounding 
with,) a name probably suggested by the fact that a vowel sound 


1 This series of papers by Miss Yale, given originally in The Educator, 
will be reprinted in response to repeated requests.—ED. } 
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is usually joined with a consonant sound in forming syllables, 
though not meant to imply, as some writers seem to have sup- 
posed, that no consonant sound can be uttered without being 
joined with a vowel sound.”’ 

Professor Alexander Melville Bell says: ‘‘Vowels are ¢hroat 
sounds which simply pass through the varying mouth-channels; 
consonants are sounds formed zu the mouth, as the result of fric- 
tion, compression, or interception of the breath.’’ In another 
case he says: ‘*The channel of the mouth, and also the formative 
aperture for every vowel must be free from interruption or con- 
striction; otherwise the vowel is changed into a consonant. This 
is the characteristic difference hetween vowels and consonants. 
All consonants have an obstruction or compression of some part 
of the mouth channel, producing an effect of friction, sibilation, 
buzzing, or intermittance of sound. Many ofthe vowels, there- 
fore, give rise to consonants when their aperture is slightly 
compressed. . . . . . Vowei sounds areall syllabic.’’ Else- 
where he says: ‘‘The vowels are the material of speech, and the 
articulations,! are the joints or hinges by whose motion the vow- 
els are separated from each other and are affected in their dura- 
tion.”’ 

The number of vowel and consonant sounds in our language 
as given by various authorities varies greatly. The five vowel 
letters are asserted by Walker (1828) to have seventeen sounds; 
while the Century Dictionary gives twenty-one vowels and diph- 
thongs, and Professor Whitney states that this last number is 
greatly increased, ‘‘even in the mouths of the best speakers,’’ by 
abbreviation and lightening. 

Some authorities divide vowels into pure and impure, or 
simple and compound. Other authorities avoid such classifica- 
tion, but speak of the long diphthongal sounds of @, 7, 6, and a. 

Professor Alexander Melville Bell’s system of Visible Speech 
classifies vowels, according to formation as front or back vowels 
(front or back of the tongue being the chief modifying organ); 
also as high or low vowels (referring to the position of the tongue 
in the mouth). All diphthongal sounds are classified as diph- 
thongs as 4, 7, ow, etc. 


1The word “‘articulation”’ is here limited to consonants. 
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Consonants are divided into spirants, sibilants, nasals, labials, 
dentals, gutturals, etc. 

The following charts are the result of an attempt to classify 
the elementary sounds of our language according to their organic 


formation. 
CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


ck 
( ca 
co 
cu 
f 
ph 
1 2 


S Z 
c 4 ci 
sh zh y— 
ch j x=ks qu=kwh 
tch 


k 
1 

—ge 
dge 
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In examining this chart it will be noted that the left hand line 
is occupied by the English breath consonants ; the second line by 
the voiced forms of the same sounds ; the third by the nasal sounds. 
The horizontal arrangement classifies these sounds according to 
formation. 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


OO OO aw 
(r)u-e oa au 
(r)ew o(r) 
ow 
ee a—e —e—- —a— 
ai — 
ea ay Pt 
e-e 
a(r) ur 
—a er 
—a(r) ir 
—o(r) 


ai igh oa ow oy ew 
ay -y —o 
2 
ow 


In this arrangement of vowel sounds the upper line contains 
the scale of back round vowels (those modified chiefly by the back 
of the tongue and the rounded aperture ofthe lips). The second 
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line contains the scale of front vowels (those modified chiefly 
by the front of the tongue). The lowest line contains all the 
diphthongal sounds; for @ and 6, although previously appearing 
in the scales to which their radical parts belong, are repeated here 
as being by their compound forms properly classified with diph- 
thongs. 

An attempt is also made in these charts to teach the simple 
rules of pronunciation. For illustration, a-e (representing @) when 
contrasted with —a— (representing @, is easily made intelligible by 
the introduction of the same consonants in bothsets of blanks; as 
—rate, rat ; hate, hat,ete. The dictionary and diacritical marks 
may be of use later but not for little children. They will not 
find diacritical marks over the words in their books or marking 
the pronunciation of words in their letters from home, but they 
will, if familiar with the principles of pronunciation represented 
here, know that final e modifies the sound of the vowel preceding 
it making a,a;e,é@;%,7%;0,6,;u,ué%. They will know that 7 
final modifies the vowel which it follows and become itself only 
a glide; etc., ete. Ip this way words are made to pronounce 
themselves to the eve of the child. 

Sometime later an hour with the dictionary will make dia- 
critical marks available for the pronunciation of long, hard 
words and exceptions to rules of spelling, but for hundreds of 
words the rules indicated by the arrangement of the few dashes on 
these charts will be sufficient. When a class has built up these 
charts, sound by sound, as they have gained the ability to give 
each, comprehending the meaning of each dash and figure, they 
will find themselves in possession of no small amount of help to- 
ward mastering the difficulties of English pronunciation. 


(To be continued.) 
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MECHANISM OF SPEECH.! 


FRANK A. REED, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


In coming before this Association I do not come as an ex- 
perienced specialist in teaching speech to the deaf, but on the 
other hand with years of study and practical experience in teach- 
ing more than eight hundred pupils who have been afflicted with 
other forms of speech impediment, which gives me thoughts 
that may be of practical benefit to you who are so vitally inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Speech is the result of mechanical operations. The study 
of the manifestation of these operations forms a basis for the 
study and teaching of lip-reading. 

Since the lips only comprise one set of muscles used in the 
articulation of words, it follows that much of what is said must 
be made out from the context. A whole sentence will often 
be puzzling to the deaf person because a simple letter or ele- 
ment is not articulated with precision. 

Perfect articulation means precise positions and actions, 
and with persons of normal speech is an indication of keen in- 
tellect. It may be a benefit to us to fully realize that our men- 
tal grasp is unconsciously judged by our fellow men from our 
articulation. 

The animal does not articulate any sound: the idiot has a 
very slovenly articulation. The voice of the animal may be 
more powerful and clear than the voice of the human animal 
who has great intellectual capacity, but the voice is the ther- 
mometer of the physical and not of the mental strength or 
weakness. 

Many a good physician today judges and bases his decision 
of the vitality of the patient upon the strength of the voice quite 


"Extracts from a lecture delivered at the Board of Education Rooms, 
Detroit, Michigan, before the Detroit Association of Parents and Friends 
of Deaf Children. 
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as much as upon the strength of the pulse. The ordinary lay- 
man bases his decision of the mental strength of his associate 
upon the distinctness of his articulation, though he may not be 
aware of the fact. It therefore behooves us all to talk dis- 
tinctly and, I might also add, slowly, for slowness lends dignity 
to the thought to be expressed. 

The judge in his official capacity, should be a slow talker 
if he desires to conduct the work of the court with a dignity 
becoming to the office. If we as parents and friends would talk 
slowly and articulate our words distinctly, we would take a great 
burden from the teacher and make her work in teaching our 
children many-fold lighter. 

There would be little sense in giving to a child who is be- 
ginning to learn to read writing the manuscript of a proverbial 
Philadelphia lawyer, yet the same child, after years of experi- 
ence, might be able to read that same kind of writing as readily 
as he would read a printed article. Yet this is what we ask 
children to do when we ask them to read the motions of the lips 
when the motions are not in conformity with the standard of 
articulation. We not only ask the child to do this but we ask 
him to read without hesitation, words with part of the charac- 
ters entirely eliminated. 

To help the child in its work when it is learning to read 
the lips it would be a good plan for the parents to take exercises 
for the development of the ten muscles that control the action 
of the lips. These exercises will be a benefit to the parent as 
well as a help to the child, for when the muscles become strong 
and flexible from exercise, they will be more exact in executing 
the movements required by distinct articulation. The parent 
will also find that the reflex action upon his own mind will cause 
him to have a clearer thought and better understanding of what 
he is talking about. 

At the beginning of this paper I said that speech was the 
result of mechanical operations. If I were a perfect mechanic 
and knew enough of these operations I could make a machine 
that could be operated with a pair of bellows or a bicycle pump 
that could say any word or sound that can be uttered in this 
or any other language by any race of people. I would be able 
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to construct a machine that could imitate the voice of any vocal 
artist in the land. Of course there is only one Great Mechanic 
to whom we can look for perfect work. The thought I desire 
to emphasize is this, that speech is purely mechanical. Hold 
the sides of the tongue so as to compel the breath to pass over 
the end of a blunted tongue that is brought close to the upper 
gums and slightly separating the teeth, blow the air through 
this crevice, and you will produce the sound of the letter “s”; 
add to this vocalization and you will get the sound of “z 
Change the position so as to present the part of the tongue a 
little further back to the gums, and round the center of the 
tongue a little and you have the “sh” sound. So we can go 
through the entire list of sounds that go to make up the lan- 
guage and we will find that with the exception of the letter “h” 
each sound has a special position of the articulating organs for 
its best production. 

The lisper will substitute the position of the “th” for the 
“s” position and will say: “Thith ith a thweet thort of thound,” 
instead of “This is a sweet sort of sound.” 

The Frenchman has no “th” sound in his language and he 
substitutes the “s” and “z” for the two “th” sounds and says: 
“T sink zat zis is right, instead of “I think that this is right.” 

The sounds represented by the letters “p,” “b,” and “m” 
seem to have the same action at the lips. The child should be 
taught to watch the throat as well as the lips for the manifesta- 
tion of these sounds. The “p” sound is an aspirate and passes 
the throat without vibrating the vocal cords or enlarging the 
pharynx. The “b” sound is a sub-vocal and its production 
lowers the larynx, vibrates the vocal cords, and enlarges -the 
pharynx by filling it with sound. The enlargement of the 
pharynx shows quite distinctly under the chin, and the lowering 
of the larynx is indicated by the downward action of what is 
commonly known as the “Adam’s apple.” 

In the work of correcting any form of speech impediment 
the old thread-bare saying that “knowledge is power” is a tru- 
ism that should be our watchword and motto. These unfortu- 
nate children who are dumb because they cannot hear need not 
grow up to be a drag upon the family and the community and 
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a burden to themselves, although they are deprived of a faculty 
that should have been their rightful inheritance from an all- 
wise Creator. Almost every one of them can be taught to talk 
and to read the conversation of their friends and associates 
from the manifestations of the actions of the organs of articu- 
lation. 

It has seemed hard to understand why these dear unfortu- 
nates are so afflicted, but time will develop the great plan. If 
it had not been for this class of sufferers scientific knowledge 
of speech production would have been many years delayed. 
The knowledge that is being sought for and gained on their 
account will one day be crystalized into a science. That science 
will form the basis for the art of transmitting thought by clearly 
vocalizing, thoroughly resonating, accurately breaking up, 
molding, and modifying the column of air as it comes from the 
lungs and sending it from the lips in the form of perfect and 
pleasing words. When this science is thoroughly understood 
and taught in the schools and colleges, the world will owe to 
the deaf a debt of gratitude that it will never be able to repay. 


REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Mt Airy, Philadelphia. 1902. 


President Emlen Hutchinson reports on September 30, 
1901, an attendance of 486 pupils, and an average attendance 
during the year of 497 pupils. Forty-two pupils were admitted 
during the year of which number 37 were born in Pennsylvania, 
two in Connecticut, two in New York, one in North Carolina, 
and only one in a foreign country, a record which, as Mr. 
Hutchinson observes, speaks well for the administration of our 
national immigration laws. 

The Legislature appropriates $250 toward the maintenance 
of each pupil. The expense however to the Institution for the 
past two years has averaged $270.20, the excess of cost being 
made up by bequests and donations, and from income thereon. 

Referring to the course of instruction pursued in the school, 


the President says: 

“No material change was made in the course of instruction 
heretofore pursued in the Intellectual Department. As will be 
seen by the Superintendent’s report, about ninety-four per cent. 
of the pupils in attendance were instructed by the oral method, 
and by this is meant that with these pupils neither the sign lan- 
guage nor even the manual alphabet was used, but instruction 
was given solely by word of mouth and by writing. The remain- 
ing six per cent. of our pupils were taught by manual methods, 
but the sign language was not used at all as a means of impart- 
ing information, but instruction was given solely through the 
manual alphabet and writing. All the pupils in the Manual De- 
partment were first placed under instruction in the oral depart- 
ment, and were transferred to the manual only after they had 
failed to make such progress as their opportunities made it rea- 
sonable to expect. No child is placed in the Manual Depart- 
ment until the most diligent efforts have been made to teach him 
in the oral, and until it is clear that he comes within the re- 
striction imposed by the Legislature of 1899, that every child 
should be taught orally unless physically incapable of being so 
taught,” 
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Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, the Superintendent, states that of the 
486 pupils present, no less than 223, or nearly 46 per cent., are 
reported as born deaf. This is an unusually large proportion, 
even 33 or 35 per cent. being considered large. Dr. Crouter is 
led to believe that parents have made mistakes on this point in 
ignorance of actual causes of deafness in their children. 


The Superintendent reports gratifying advancements made 
in the Industrial Department, the Department of Physical Train- 
ing, and the Department of Domestic Economy. Coming to 
the Intellectual Department and its work, he says: 


“Of the pupils admitted to the Intellectual Department 
during the past year, but five were under the age of seven; ten 
were seven and under ten; and twenty-seven were ten and over. 
The average age at admission was much higher than usual. 
This higher age has its advantages. Pupils are physically and 
mentally stronger, and better able to endure the strain of study. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the age when deaf 
children may most wisely and profitably be placed under regular 
instruction. Some maintain that instruction should begin at 
three, others as early as two years of age, but it is my experience, 
and I believe the experience of the great body of American and 
European instructors, that the age of seven, certainly not 
younger than six, is as a rule, the best age at which to begin the 
regular and systematic instruction of a deaf child. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that in the case of a young deaf child there can 
be no mental development without formal instruction, and that 
unless the child be hurried off to some school or home at an age 
when he should be left to amuse himself in the nursery or at his 
mother’s knee his best mental development will be endangered 
for all time. The young deaf child, with each new experience, 
develops mentally much as the young hearing child does. He 
acquires ideas; he reasons. He thinks but he has not the power 
to express his thoughts to any but his most intimate friends. 
He must be taught to express his ideas through ordinary chan- 
neis, through speech and through writing. Hence the 
establishment and maintenance of special schools for his instruc- 
tion and education. But it is not wise to require him to make 
mental effort beyond his physical powers to endure. Mental 
effort should keep pace with physical growth. During the in- 
fantile period, the daily experiences of his active young life will 
prove sufficiently conducive to the best mental development of 
the young deaf child, and not until he has reached the age of 
six or seven years should he be taken from his home and placed 
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under systematic training of any kind. The records of this 
school during the past twenty years do not show that the best 
work is done by pupils who have come to it at the tenderest age, 
on the contrary, as a rule, the best results have been attained 
by those who have come to us at an age when their physical and 
mental powers were considerably developed and when they were 
better able to appreciate and endure the work required of them. 

“But while the formal instruction of the deaf child ought 
not to be begun at too early a period in its life, neither should it 
be delayed, as is too frequently the case, until a time when it is 
too late to attain the best results of his training. Deaf children 
whose education has been neglected until they have passed the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years seldom make satisfactory 
progress in their studies. Their normal faculties through long 
disuse, have become so dulled and dormant that it is almost 
impossible to arouse or excite them to activity, and as a result 
they seldom get bevond the primary or intermediate stage of 
school work.” 

Dr. Crouter’s long and varied experience in the work of 
the instruction of the deaf, first as an exceptionally skillful 
teacher for many years by manual methods, and later as Super- 
intendent, also for many years, of the (now) largest purely oral 
school—in its main department—in the world, lends to anything 
he may say upon the subject of methods special importance and 
value. We quote him upon this subject as follows: 

“There were no changes during the year in the methods of 
instruction pursued in the Intellectual Department. The oral 
method was continued with good results with the great majority 
of pupils in attendance, fully 94 per cent. Instruction in the 
various branches taught was given orally and in writing, neither 
the sign language nor the manual alphabet was used. This 
method seems to be commending itself more and more to heads 
of schools for the deaf, and their instructors, in this country. In 
the oral schools it is always applied; in the manual or combined 
schools the number of pupils receiving the benefits of this form 
of instruction is constantly increasing. No less than 6167 out of 
a total of 11022 taught in the schools for the deaf in this coun- 
try, last year, were taught wholly, or in part, by oral methods. 
This is a remarkable change, when it is remembered that a gen- 
eration ago there was no school in the country in which oral 
methods of instruction were pursued. Speech to the deaf child is 
doubly important, it not only enables him to hold social converse 
with his fellows after the manner that is common to almost all 
men, it places him in a position where he can the more readily 
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command the means of self-support. The deaf man who can 
speak and read the lips, even imperfectly, commands positions 
and employment much more readily than one who has never en- 
joyed the benefit of such training. Says a writer in a recent num- 
ber of the Annals: “The ability to converse increases their (the 
deaf) happiness and even their earning capacity in a world of 
work, especially in times when employment is difficult to obtain. 
One deaf man, a lip-reader, estimates that it adds at least twenty- 
five per cent. to a deaf man’s value to his employer. Possibly it 
adds more than that to his income in dull times. For of two 
workmen of equal ability and faithfulness an employer will nat- 
urally choose the one to whom he can most easily tell what he 
wishes done. How often when we have been seeking employ- 
ment for a deaf boy or girl have we heard such expressions as 
this: “Oh, there is plenty of hearing help, I could not possibly 
have the patience to write everything.” But if we could say he 
or she was a good lip-reader, the aspect of the case was altered 
at once.’ 

“While the great body of our pupils, as already stated, enjoy 
the benefits of oral methods of instruction, there remains a small 
portion, six per cent., who, because of inability to profit by that 
method, are taught by manual methods, the manual alphabet 
and writing being used. The sign language is not used. These 
pupils, thirty in number, for the most part (two-thirds of them) 
have been transferred from the oral department. It is true 
they are backward pupils and will not make any great advance- 
ment under the change. It is thought advisable, however, to 
give them the opportunity, and possible benefit, of a change of 
method. They constitute three classes and are provided for, in 
every way, in the Advanced Department, Wissinoming Hall. | 

“The percentage of successful effort under oral methods 
compares very favorably in this school, where no distinctions 
are made for purposes of admission and instruction, with the 
results attained in the best schools in Germany where, as is 
well known, the oral method has been almost exclusively pur- 
sued for over a hundred years.” 


Dr. Crouter then quotes a long list of opinions of eminent 
and experienced educators of Europe, all strongly favorable to 
the oral method. (For these opinions see Review, Vol. III, 
Pp. 386-387.) 

The reports of the heads of the several departments of the 
school, and of the physician, oculist, and dentist, give interesting 
and valuable information, besides being suggestive of the 
breadth and completeness of the work done in this Institution. 
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Annual Report of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb at Belleville. 1901. 

The Government Inspector, Mr. T. F. Chamberlain, reports 
the number of pupils in this school during the year as 300, vary- 
ing in age from seven to twenty-seven years. He refers to the 
new department of Sloyd teaching as doing excellent work, and 
he hopes for the early introduction of a department of photog- 
raphy. He speaks with pride of the fact that the more than 
1200 pupils who have taken the course in the school have all, 
with scarcely an exception, done well in life, many of them in 
responsible positions. The per capita cost of maintenance for 
the year was $184.92. 

The Superintendent, Mr. Robert Mathison, gives as a part 
of his report, the petition of the adult deaf of Great Britain to 
the government in favor of the combined system of instruction 
in the schools. In this connection Mr. Mathison says that in 
Great Britain the tendency has been for many years away from 
the oral method, and that in a majority of the schools oralism 
has been replaced by the combined method. 

Mr. Mathison speaks of the various aids to hearing that are 
brought before the public from time to time in not very hopeful 
terms,and he gives some space to a discussion of the Akouphone. 
He is doubtful if this instrument can help the really deaf, and 
deprecates the extravagant claims that have been made for it. 

A list of “Teachers’ Examination Questions” is a valuable 
feature of this report, and it might well be published separately 
and placed in the hands of every teacher of the deaf in the coun- 
try. No teacher could go through these questions and exer- 
cises carefully and not find very many that would be suggestive 
of work to which he could profitably give attention with his own 
class. The writer remembers similar lists of “Examination 
Questions” published in former years in reports of this school, 
and recalls the many uses to which ke put them in the several 
lines of his work. 

In his report of the annual examination, Mr. Duncan 
Walker speaks of the articulation work of the school as follows: 


“In the articulation classes there are sixty pupils, of whom 
about two-thirds ‘read the lips’ readily and speak quite distinctly. 
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Most of the others experience some difficulty in understanding 
the lip movements and their articulation is more or less defective. 
This work requires a great deal of patience and perseverance and 
the fact that such good results have followed their efforts must 
be encouraging and gratifying to the two teachers who have 
charge of this important branch of instruction.” 


Report of the Nova Scotia Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb at Halifax. 1901. 

The Principal, Mr. J. Fearon, in his report to the Directors, 
gives the attendance during the year as 124, of which number 104 
are from Nova Scotia, 7 from Prince Edward Island, 2 from 
Bermuda, 1 from New Brunswick, and 1o from Newfoundland. 
Speaking with reference to the work of the Intellectual Depart- 


ment, the Principal says: 

“The school is divided into nine classes in charge of teachers 
of different degrees of experience and ability. The successful 
education of the deaf requires, much more than the hearing, the 
services of experienced and capable teachers. To take a little 
deaf child of average intelligence and educate him successfully 
on the oral method, that is to say, teach him to speak intelligibly 
and read the lips of those around him with facility, requires on 
the part of the teacher very great patience, perseverance, and 
faithfulness, as well as experience and real teaching ability. A 
school with a staff of teachers capable of this would be an ideal 
one. When we fail to teach an intelligent deaf child successfully 
on the oral method, the fault is not in the method but in our- 
selves. As a means of communication writing or manual spelling 
is much easier, especially in the earlier stages of the child’s edu- 
cation; and as it is human nature to seek the path of least resist- 
ance it is not surprising that so many advocate this means of 
communication rather than that of speech and speech reading. 
The spread, indeed the survival of the oral method, will depend 
upon the keeping up of a supply of thoroughly trained and eff- 
cient teachers capable of responding in every way to the strain 
that oral teaching demands. Iam glad to report that from year 
to year the teaching staff here is improving, is becoming more 
experienced, and better work—especially oral work—is being 
done. Lately the Institution was fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. J. A. Weaver and Miss Mary Reid, two trained and 
successful teachers from the School for the Deaf at Margate, 
England.” 
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Distinct advancement has been made the past year in the 
introduction of Manual Training for the boys and Domestic 
Science for the girls. There is a considerable number of chil- 
dren of school age in the Province not under instruction which 
leads Mr. Fearon to urge the enactment of a compulsory educa- 
tion law in the interest of such children. It is suggested that 
the earlier years of a deaf child’s life while he is still at home 
would be made more fruitful of intellectual development if par- 
ents would talk to him as they do to their hearing children. 
Upon this point Mr. Fearon says: 


“As a rule, when parents discover that their child is deaf 
they treat it accordingly, and communicate with it by gestures 
and crude signs. If instead of this they would direct the child’s 
attention to the motion of the lips and talk to him as they do 
to their hearing child, they would do much to pave the way for 
systematic instruction in speech and speech-reading which the 
child receives on coming to school. They would discover also 
that the child learns very soon to distinguish the names of com- 
mon objects, commands, etc., on the lips, and that a means of 
communication in this way can be established. Many heipful 
suggestions might be given to the parents, but unfortunately as 
things now are, it is not until the child is eight, ten, or twelve 
years of age, and the parents make application for his admission, 
that the school is aware of his existence. I would suggest that 
the Education Office, through the public school teachers, be 
asked to assist in finding out the whereabouts of deaf children at 
as early an age as possible, and that a circular also be sent to 
doctors, clergymen, and the local newspapers requesting their 
co-operation.” 


Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti [Review of the 
Education of the Deaf], Naples, Italy. No. 3, March, 1902. 
“What is Science?” by P. Fornari. The able and gifted 

professor of Milan, although he has retired from active teaching, 

continues to recommend studies which are necessary for the 
teachers of the deaf, in order to develop and improve this branch 
of education. The author gives, as a conclusion of his article, 
the following program for a Normal course of lessons for teach- 
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Part I. Granted the basis of an anatomical and physiolog- 
ical study of the organ of speech in its conditions and in its 
function, a critical research is necessary in order: 


1. To find what laws direct the movements of the nerves 
and muscles of the vocal organ for the production of the ele- 
ments of sound; what obstacles can be opposed to them in the 
particular cases; how it is possible to avoid or suppress them. 
For that however it is necessary: 

a. To study the traditional and written alphabet, to com- 
pare it with the physiological one in order to discover what there 
is incorrect, what lacking, what useless; 

b. To discompose every single alphabetical sound in its 
physiological elements; 

c. To observe what physiological conditions are demanded 
for the reproduction of the sounds either alone or in a combi- 
nation; 

d. How the false sounds can be eliminated. 

2. To seek the various relations between the different 
sounds in their reciprocal functional influence; how that in- 
fluence can aid or produce a disturbance; how and why the same 
sounds are modified by the contact; what order and what rules 
must be followed in teaching. 

3. To study the general psycho-physiological laws, which 
we must have always present, and also what principles must be 
observed in such a delicate work as this, which has contray 
nature itsef to deal with. 

4. It is also necessary to know what pedagogical rules are 
derived from study, attention, and memory in every work or 
psychic function. 

5. To look for what laws and through what rational way 
a voluntary, yet imposed movement, can be changed into a 
reflex, automatic one, without operating against the rules 
mentioned. 

6. From what signs one can perceive that the work is 
being converted into fatigue; how it is possible to repair or con- 
trol it for the economy of force. 


Part Il. As lip-reading was always considered a thing of 
secondary importance, i. e., only as a consequence of learning 
to articulate and to speak, we must seek to find: 

1. In what lip-reading consists as a physio-psychological 
fact. 

2. Whether comparison is possible, and if so what com- 
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parison can be established between lip-reading, and written 
reading for hearing persons. 
3. What psychic purpose we must attain with it, and how 


to do so that the seeing of the deaf should be like hearing for us 
in regard to its effects in the cerebral centres. 

4. What and how much of the power of integration takes 
place in lip-reading, and upon what physiological and psycho- 
logical laws that power depends. 

5. What consequences we can deduce from the studies 
mentioned for the practice of lip-reading. 

6. With what pedagogical principles ‘one can promote this 
delicate art in order to perfect it. 


Part III. In regard to the teaching of oral language it is 
necessary to examine: 

1. How a production which was originally merely acoustic, 
can aquire a psychic equivalence without that specific quality and 
only for its kinetic nature; 

2. With what didactic principles one may give to the 
speech of the deaf the value and the rank which it possesses for 
hearing people; 

3. Through what ways (logical and material) the hearing 
child learns the maternal tongue, and what are the most suitable 
means for teaching that language to the deaf; 

4. What special appearances the problem of teaching takes 
for us in regard to the special circumstances that, 1, the hearing 
child acquires ideas successively with the acquisition of lan- 
guage, and 2, that the deaf child has already acquired several 
ideas associated with phantasms or with signs when he enters 
school; and how we may resolve this problem; 

Under what conditions and in what limits one could 
follow, with the deaf, the natural way of the mother without any 
regard to the formal side of language, so that one can proceed 
with the imitative method instead of the constructive one; 

6. How the two above mentioned methods can be recon- 
ciled with each other; 

7. With what pedagogical means one can produce in the 
deaf the need, will, and pleasure in speaking, and how to produce 
in him the sentiment of the language. 


The program of Prof. Fornari can be recommended for the 
study and consideration of every teacher of the deaf. 

“The Speech of the Deaf and its Obstacles” is the subject 
of an article by R. Scardigno, a woman teacher of the Provincial 
Institution at Molfetta. 
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Under the title “Among books and papers,” G. Ferreri 
gives to the Italian readers an analytical account of the Ameri- 
can press, and in the first place, of the contents of our REviEw. 
G. Ferreri publishes also an Italian translation of a curious ac- 


count of a deaf girl who without any special instruction succeed- 
ed in learning to speak and to read by the lips, even in the dark, 
by putting her fingers on the mouth of her sister. The fact was 
related by Rev. Gilbert Burnet of England, in one of his letters 
published in order to give a Report of his travels through 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany in the years 1685 and 1686. 
Rev. Burnet met the girl in Geneva (Switzerland), but he wrote 
about her-in his letter from Rome. Mr. Ferreri was induced to 
publish this curious report of the English clergyman for two 
reasons: Ist, because this fact is an argument proving that lip- 
reading may be a natural means for the substitution of the sense 
of hearing, at least as much as signs to which was given im- 
properly the name of natural language of the deaf; 2nd, because 
lip-reading has become the best didactic means for the oral edu- 
cation of the deaf-mute-blind. 


Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction], Goteborg, Sweden, No. 2, No. 3, 
1902. 

No. 2. “Hedevig Rosing,” by I. A. F.—a biography of this 
noble woman who devoted the best years of her life to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. She was born in Denmark in 1827, came to 
Norway in 1865, where she married her cousin, Anton Rosing, 


who died in 1867. In that year she received an appointment 
as teacher in one of the public schools of Christiania which 
position she held till 1872, when she became a teacher in Bal- 
chens Institution for the Deaf. She at once entered into her 
new work with her whole soul, and endeavored to further the 
cause of the deaf not only by her ardent and enthusiastic labor 
in the school, but also by writing numerous newspaper articles, 
and several text-books for the instruction of the deaf. Her 
conviction, that the best means for making the deaf capable 
of communicating with hearing persons by speech, were small 
schools where the pupils could have intercourse with hearing 
and speaking people, the division of the pupils according to their 
capacity, and a more careful and thorough instruction in artic- 
ulation, was strengthened by a journey in 1880, when she visited 
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the most prominent schools for the deaf in Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, England, and Scotland. On her return she, 
therefore, founded with aid from the Government, a school of 
her own in one of the suburbs of Christiania, where she followed 
her own ideas without fear or favor. Owing to her advanced 
age she resigned her position in 1895; and in appreciation of her 
eminent services, the Norwegian Parliament (Storthing) voted 
her an annual pension of 1200 Kroner ($321.60). A portrait of 
this faithful woman accompanies the article; and we are glad to 
see her earnest and kindly face, which tells the story of her, life— 
a life of devotion to a good cause. “An answer and a question 
for Mr Bjorset,” by Lars A. Havstad. This article relates to 
the statements made by Mr. bjorset under the heading of ‘The 
proper Forum,” in the Scandinavian Journal (see ASSOCIATION 
ReEviEw for February, 1902, page 63), where the author finds 
fault with Mr Havstad for accompanying his report to the Nor- 
wegian Parliament by a translation of Dr. Crouter’s article on 
“Changes in the method of the Pennsylvania Institution.” 
Mr. Havstad amply justifies what he did; and, in conclusion asks 
Mr. Bjorset what method he would like to see introduced in 
Norway besides the one in vogue at the present time. “Formal 
speech exercises” (concluded), by N. K. Larsen, Nyborg, Den- 
mark,—principally applicable to exercises in the Danish lan- 
guage. “Some observations concerning the correspondence of 
our journal,” by the Editor. Literature: A criticism of “Pho- 
netics,” by Otto Jespersen, Copenhagen, 1899, 634 pages,—a 
work showing much earnest study and based on important 
scientific principles, which deserves to be carefully read by all 
persons in the Scandinavian countries who take an interest in 
the deaf. Miscellaneous communications. 

No 3: “Henrik Finch,’ by Mr. Bjorset,—biography, with 
portrait, of Henrik Finch, the very able and energetic Director 
of the public school for the deaf at Trondhjem, Norway, 
who died very suddenly in the prime of life February 2nd, 1902. 
Finch was a man adapted to the teaching of the deaf as few men 
are; and for 27 years devoted himself to this calling with all his 
soul’s strength and zeal. “Meeting of the Association for the 
advancement of the deaf at Abo, Finland, November 9, 1901,” 
by A. Eliel Nordman. This Finnish Association has the follow- 
ing object in view: “Its object is to work for the advancement 
of the deaf of Finland: ist, by endeavoring to find suitable 
employment for them, and by aiding them in every possible way 
to earn a livelihood; 2d, to assist deserving deaf by loans or 
gifts of money, enabling them to set up in business for them- 
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selves; 3rd, to see to it that the deaf, after leaving the institu- 
tions, have a chance to take part in supplementary courses of in- 
struction, and to look after their spiritual interests; 4th, to sup- 
ply the deaf with suitable books and periodicals; 5th, to influence 
parents and guardians to send deaf children to institutions for, 
the deaf at the proper time.” “Deaf persons who pass an ex- 
amination as teachers,” from the French, by E. J. The ex- 
amination is held by a board, and comprises the following sub- 
jects: orthography, composition, arithmetic (first series of the 
examination papers), drawing, penmanship, gymnastics (second 
series), history, geography, constitution of France, geometry, 
physics. Review of books: Otto Jespersen: “Instruction in 
language, Copenhagen, 1go1.” Nystrom: “The leading features 
of the development of the education of the deaf in Sweden,” 
Orebro, 


Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-Mute 
Education], Berlin, March 1, 1902,and March 15 and April 
I, 1902. 
March 1 number: “The games and joys of our deaf chil- 
dren,” by E. Lamprecht. Pestalozzi, the great Swiss educator. 
has said that “some people go so far as to deny that the deaf 


have any memory, judgment and reasoning power, and that 
they feel filial affection, gratitude, compassion.” Some of the 
writers of former centuries even place the deaf on the lowest 
step of humanity and consider them little better than animals. 
Our modern writers have, it is true, driven all these erroneous 
notions into well-deserved oblivion; but still more might be done 
in this direction. In our days, when the “Psychology of In- 
fancy” is a question of absorbing interest, it becomes our duty 
to fathom more and more the stages in the mental development 
of our deaf children; and to encourage researches in this direc- 
tion is the main object of Mr. Lamprecht’s article. For the 
deaf child no less than for the hearing one, the days of the ten- 
derest infancy are days full of sunny joyfulness. Their games, 
from the earliest attempts of the baby to handle and pull any- 
thing it gets hold of, to the more rational games of more ad- 
vanced infancy, are full of deep meaning. In the first part of the 
article, which is to be continued, Mr. Lamprecht reviews at con- 
siderable length the various games and joyful impressions 
based on perception by the senses, here of course principally 
taste, smell, sight, and touch. We consider this well written 
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article as worthy of the study by all wellwishers of the deaf, and 
full of suggestions for further thought. 

March 15 and April 1 number: “Games and joys of our 
deaf children” [concluded], by E. Lamprecht. After discussing 
the various games, the author sums up his conclusions in the 
following remarks: “Not only does the child by playing devel- 
op its physical strength, but it thereby also absorbs something 
of this infinitely rich and wide world and learns to live in and 
with this world. Soon it begins to feel at home in animated na- 
ture and from the pleasure of observing and imitating animal 
life there arises a love for nature which otherwise would be 
sought in vain. It is still more important for the deaf child to 


playfully learn to know human life and by imitating it in its va- 
rious phases to obtain at least some little insight into its deep 
significance. In playing, the distinct individuality of each child 
begins to show itself; here we first learn to know on the one side 
the passive natures given to contemplation, and on the other the 
vigorous active natures. Here the width and narrowness of the 
mental horizon, the independence of the one and the dependent 
nature of the other, manifests itself. The very first games played 
with other pupils of the institution press to a certain extent the 
capacities of the deaf child into the service of human society. 
Often during the first weeks or months at the institution, to use 
the poetical language of a wellknown author, ‘the first chain 
binding the child to human society is woven from flowery gar- 
lands.’ Here the child is enabled to show and develop its capac- 
ity for governing, for resistance, its bearing and forbearing, 
in fact every flower and root of human society. Here the child 
also learns for the first time to bend its will to an unqualified 
‘must’ by obeving the rules of the game; here it learns to execute 
these rules when playing father, mother, or teacher, and to ob- 
serve justice and honesty in the game. The games and pleas- 
ures of the deaf child are, therefore, of far more importance for 
its future development than is generally imagined.” “Speech 
delivered at Aix-la-Chapelle, February 1st, 1902, by P. Rontgen, 
in honor of the 5oth anniversary of the Director of the Aix-la- 
Chapelle Institution for the deaf, Counsellor Linnartz.” Aix- 
la-Chapelle was the first place in Rhenish Prussia to found an 
institution for the deaf, and its flourishing condition is in no 
small degree owing to the energy and untiring efforts of Dr. 
Linnartz. “The principles of instruction in articulation,” a 
paper prepared for the Paris Congress of 1900, by G. Forchham- 
mer; translated and abridged by E. Schloesser. 
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Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, February-March, April, 1go2. 


February-March: We regret to learn from this number 
that, for the present at least, the hope that the deaf of Copen- 
hagen would receive a church of their own, which seemed in a 
fair way of being realized, has been disappointed, as the Danish 
Parliament failed to appropriate the necessary sum of 18,000 


Kroner, which the Ministry of Public Instruction had asked for 
this purpose. The measure, however, will again be introduced 
at the next session, and there are reasonable hopes that it will 
pass. Meanwhile a church building has been rented, the govern- 
ment giving 300 kroners towards the rent. “The Reading So- 
ciety of the Deaf.” This society held its annual meeting for the 
election of officers on the 22nd of February. The Library of the 
Society increased considerably during the year; and 508 volumes 
were taken out. The Society receives a small annual sum from 
the Ministry of the Interior which is principally spent to pay 
prominent men to lecture from time to time before the society. 
Among the subjects of these lectures were, “The Paris Ex- 
position of 1900,” “Gordon in Africa,” ‘““The Paris Commune, 
1871,” “Greenland, its nature and inhabitants.” 

April: This number notes with satisfaction that in Feb- 
ruary, 1902, Mr. George Jorgensen, Director of the Institution 
for the Deaf at Fredericia, Denmark, had been elected associate 
member of “The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf.” The reading circle of the deaf con- 
tinued its useful activity during the month, and, as in former 
months, had engaged lecturers on different subjects, among 
which we note “Associations of the deaf in foreign countries,” 
“The political condition of Russia, nihilism, etc.,” “The great 
French Revolution.” Among the anecdotes which invariably 
brighten the pages of this periodical, we note the following: A 
very deaf gentleman of Aalborg, Denmark, went to Copenhagen 
to consult a famous specialist for diseases of the ear, and re- 
turned to his home completely cured of his deafness. Almost 
immediately after his return to Aalborg, he paid a visit to the 
house of an acquaintance, where he met the lady of the house 
and a gentleman whom he had never seen before. Not knowing 
the favorable result of the deaf gentleman’s trip to Copenhagen, 
she talked to him in a very loud voice and addressing the strange 
gentleman said in a softer tone: Mr. X. is a very amiable 
gentleman, but he is not very bright and so deaf that you must 
almost yell to make him understand anything.” Imagine the 
astonishment of the lady when Mr. X. said: “It is possible 
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that the lady is right in stating that I am not very bright, but 
thanks to Dr. M. of Copenhagen I am no longer deaf in the 
slightest degree. Glad to have found you so well and lovely. 
Give my respects to your husband and tell him that I can hear 
very well.” 


L’Echo des Sourds-Muets [The Echo of Deaf-mutes], Nos. 9 
and 10, Paris, March and April, 1go2. 


Although this is a monthly, its form, general makeup, and 
the manner in which the news of the day is presented, stamp it 
as a “newspaper” in the proper sense of that term. It is written 
and edited entirely by the deaf. Under the title, ““A noble effort,” 
in No. 9, notice is taken of a discourse delivered on the 16th of 
October, 1901, by Mr. Falgairolle, the public vice-prosecutor at 
the court of Nancy, and published subsequently as a pamphlet 
of 72 pages entitled, “The social, civil and legal status of the 
Deaf.” The writer of the notice states that he was absolutely 
carried away, when reading the pamphlet, by the eloquence and 
clear statements of the author and the mass of facts adduced in 
support of his statements; all intended to show the general ca- 
pacity of the deaf, the great intelligence of many of them, and the 
benefit which the human race in general could derive from them. 
Mr. Falgairolle, in his rapid review of the application of the an- 
cient Roman Law to deaf-mutes, has opened up a perfect mine 
of interesting facts in the history of France; and we may possibly 
see the proof produced that in the days of the ancient Romans, 
the deaf were by no means so neglected as is generally supposed. 
“Victor Hugo and the Deaf.” At its session of February oth, 
1902, the “Mutual Aid Society of the Deaf-mutes of France” 
unanimously resolved to participate in the Victor Hugo Centen- 
nial celebration; and in this connection various utterances of the 
celebrated poet concerning the deaf were called to mind. It may 
not be generally known that his heart was filled with sympathy 
for the deaf. As early as 1850, in a letter to the deaf poet Pelis- 
sier, Victor Hugo states regretfully that sickness prevents him 
from being present at a meeting in behalf of the deaf, and says 
in conclusion: “Tell your friends how much I love them, tell 
them that my whole sympathy is with them, and that I consider 
the accession of the deaf to moral and intellectual life as one of 
the most magnificent and decisive achievements of our age.” 
In 1880 Victor Hugo became one of the patrons of the “Mutual 
Aid Society of Deaf-mutes,” and at his suggestion, the words 
“of France” were added to its title. 
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Organ der Taubstummen Anstalten in Deutschland [Organ 
of the Deaf-Mute Institutions in Germany], Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, February, 1go2. 


“Minutes of the 28th annual meeting of Wirttemberg and 
Baden teachers of the Deaf, and of the roth annual meeting of 
Swiss teachers, held at Zurich, September gth, 1oth, and 11th, 
1901” (continued). “A genuine disciple of Pestalozzi’’—a biog- 
raphy of August Frese, born in 1834, in Northwestern Germany, 


and died in 1890. Frese worked for almost seven years at the 
Emden Institution, and in 1882 followed a call extended to him 
to become the successor of ‘‘Father Arnold,” in the institution at 
Riehen, near Bale. Here he met, in the beginning, with great 
difficulties. The teachers, servants, and many of the older pu- 
pils left the institution because they did not like Frese’s more 
energetic measures. He therefore had to procure a new staff 
of teachers, and build anew on the old foundation. And emi- 
nent success crowned his efforts. Teachers of the deaf came 
from foreign countries to visit Riehen, and the enthusiastic des- 
cription of his visit given by the Danish teacher Jorgensen, made 
Riehen, in the full sense of the word, the Mecca of all German 
teachers. Under Frese’s direction Riehen changed from a 
boarding school for select scholars to an institution for the deaf, 
whose doors were never shut for any deaf child which gave the 
least promise of being profited by instruction. “Heinicke and 
Cranz,” by Dr. Schumann, Leipzig. From original documents 
in the Royal Library at Berlin, Dr. Schumann has drawn a 
characteristic sketch of the literary feud between Heinicke and 
Cranz. Reviews of books. Miscellaneous communications. 


Le Messager de l’Abbe de 1’Epee [The Messenger of the 
Abbe de 1’Epee], Curriere, France, March tst and 15th, 1go2. 
Besides news from various parts of the world concerning 

the education of the deaf, we find in these numbers some ex- 

cellent religious articles; one on “Penitence,” by the editor, the 

Abbé Rieffel; and another on “Prayer.” In the last-mentioned 

article the following passage occurs: ‘When there is in a family 

a poor, or aged person, or one who has been confined to a bed 

of sickness for a long time, we often hear people say that it 

would be a blessing if the Lord would take this person home 
because he or she can no longer work or render any service. 

And often it is this very person who is the most useful in a family 
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or community; for her prayers are the guardian angels who keep 
away evil influences and bring rich blessings to all.” Thus 
even those who are deprived of one or more of their senses, the 
deaf, the blind, the feeble, may, even if unable to work fill a use- 
ful place in Christian society. “A journey to Abyssinia”: In 
December, 1900, several brethren of the religious order of Saint 
Gabriel went as missionaries to the Somali coast in Abyssinia, 
and, at the request of the Abbé Rieffel, one of them, Brother 
Cyprian, has furnished a most entertaining and exceedingly well 
written account of their journey. Abbé Rieffel also maintains 
what might be termed an employment office for deaf persons, 
and in these numbers there are several advertisements asking 
for deaf persons as clerks, gardeners, servants, etc. 


Taubstummen.-Courier [Courier of the Deaf], Vienna, Austria, 

Nos. 3 and 4; March 1, and April 1, 1902. 

Contents: “The Wiirttemberg Association of the Deaf.” 
An account of the 21st General Meeting, held at Stuttgart, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1902. The association, whose object it is to aid deserv- 
ing deaf in cases of sickness, or lack of work, and to pay a cer- 
tain amount to the survivors in case of death, is in an exceed- 
ingly healthy financial condition, and the revenue far exceeds 


the expenditure. “The spiritual care of the Deaf in Switzerland,” 
by Eugene Sutermeister (concluded). The author relates many 
touching and interesting incidents from his journeys through 
various parts of Switzerland in the capacity of an itinerant 
preacher to the Deaf. Not far from Berne he met a farmer 
who took him to his house, and introduced him to a young deaf 
boy whom, from charity, he had taken into his family. In spite 
of his hard daily labor, the farmer had found time to teach his 
protégé and had succeeded after years of devoted efforts; so 
the boy, amongst the rest, could say intelligently some simple 
prayers. Ina little out of the way village he met two deaf sisters. 
Only one had had the advantage of being educated at an insti- 
tution for the deaf. When she returned home, she became her 
sister’s teacher, and did not rest until she had taught her to 
speak. This paper gives very full accounts of the condition 
of the deaf, and of the progress made in their education in vari- 
ous countries of the world. Full reports are also given of festi- 
vals, balls, theatricals, etc., given by associations of the deaf in 
Austria; and the cheerful character of the Viennese, who are 
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known all over Europe as people who always look at the bright 
side of life, and enter heartily in all innocent amusements, 
does not deny itself even among the deaf. “The Deaf in 


Literature”; of course principally confined to German literature. 
A well known poem by Robert Prutz is cited, “The Deaf 
under the Lindentree.” Silvio Pellico, the Italian author 
who was confined in prison for a long time, owing to his liberal 
utterances, gives in his famous work, “My Prison,” a deeply 
touching description of one of his companions, a deaf child five 
or six years old, the son of a robber; gradually Silvio Pellico 
and the deaf child became firm friends. Heinrich Heine, one 
of the greatest lyric poets of Germany in his fragment, “The 
Rabbi of Bacharach,” gives a sketch of a beautiful deaf boy liv- 
ing in Bacharach on the Rhine, where he followed the occupa- 
tion of a fisherman in order to support not only himself but his 
aged grandmother. The Rabbi and his handsome wife, Sarah, 
engaged the boy, who was generally called “Silent William,” to 
take them in his boat on the Rhine and the Main to the city of 
Frankfurt. Silent William with his beautiful deep blue eyes 
could not take them off Sarah, and when they had landed, and 
the boy turned his boat homeward, he cast one long ardent look 
after her, and soon he and his boat had disappeared in the gath- 
ering mists of the evening. “Silent William greatly resembles 
my departed brother,” said Sarah. “Yes,” replied the Rabbi, “all 
angels resemble each other.” The Hungarian novelist, “Maurus 
Jokai,” in his novel, “The Fools of Love,” gives a deeply touch- 
ing sketch of a sick deaf child. It might be well worth while for 
a student of literature to gather all the instances where noted 
writers of fiction have chosen the deaf for the subject of their 
sketches or poems. 


Tidning for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes], 12th year, 

No. 1, Stockholm, February, 1902. 

“The Need of a Church for the Deaf at Stockholm.” The 
strange and deplorable fact is recorded that during the second 
half of the year 1901 not a single divine service for the deaf has 
been held at Stockholm, with the exception of “spoken 


sermons” to deaf girls, delivered every other Sunday at the 
school for the deaf. This fact is all the more to be regretted, as 
the deaf in the city of Stockholm number about 300. The prin- 
cipal cause of this condition appears to be the following: Hith- 
certo divine service was held every Sunday in the Hall of the As- 
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sociation of the Deaf by one of its older members. On account 
of advanced age and bodily infirmity this gentleman has been 
compelled to give up his voluntary missionary activity; and 
none of the other members of the Association could or would 
continue it. There is, consequently, strong reason for appoint- 
ing a special preacher for the deaf. But so far, the prospects 
are not very encouraging. The Minister of the Interior has 
been urged to take the matter in hand, but probably the petition 
rests in a pigeon hole of the Ministerial desk. “Who was the 
first teacher of the deaf in Germany?” Hitherto Samuel Hein- 
icke was supposed to be the first German who taught the deaf. 
It appears, however, from statements in German journals, that 
he had a predecessor. A certain M. W. Hollander in Munich 
states that he has come across an old coarsely printed little 
book of 32 pages containing an account of a Rev. Johann David 
Solbrig, born in the 17th century, who gave instruction to two 
deaf children in his parish, Hindenburg in the Province of 
Brandenburg. The book which is written by Rev. M. Solbrig, 
and published by him in 1727, states among the rest “that 
through the grace of God he succeeded in teaching these poor 
deaf children the entire catechism.” MHeinicke in Germany 
started his first school in 1778, and Abbé de l’Epée in France in 
1770. Solbrig died soon after publishing the book above re- 
ferred to; his work was discontinued and he was soon forgotten. 


Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets 
[General Review of deaf-mute instruction]. Vol. III, No. 7. 
Paris, January, February, 1902. 


January: “The time necessary for teaching articulation,” 
by A. Liot. Nearly all teachers of the deaf are agreed that the 
speech-method is a great step in advance; but at the same time 
it is stated by all teachers that the results do not appear to be 
commensurate with the efforts. The main cause of this univer- 
sally acknowledged disproportion between efforts and results 
is—according to Mr. Liot—owing to the circumstance that too 
little time is given to the teaching of articulation, and that the 
articulation classes are too large. Properly speaking, there 
should be one teacher to each pupil; but as this is an impossi- 
bility, the maximum number of pupils in each class should be 
five. Only in these conditions can the full benefits of the speech- 
method be reaped. ‘The chronophotography of the word,” by 
H, Marichelle. “Statistics of the epochs and causes of deafness 
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in children,” by A. Boyer. This number contains also a short 
biography, with a portrait, of Mr. Colmet Daage, born in 1844, 
and died in December, 1901, member of the consulting Com- 
mittee of the National Institution for Deaf-mutes at Paris. Mr. 
Daage took the deepest interest in the education and advance- 
ment of the deaf, and devoted much of his leisure time to their 
welfare. He was especially active in procuring suitable em- 
ployment for old pupils of the Institution, and often went to 
considerable trouble, writing letters and running round among 
his friends to further his benevolent purposes. “Reply to the 
article of Mr. Marichelle, relative to auricular teaching,” by 
Dr. Marage; and a “Reply to Mr. Marage’s remarks,” by Mr 
Marichelle. Bibliography: “The Deaf-mutes of Norway,” re- 
view of a work bearing this title by Mr. Uchermann, professor 
at the Christiania University, by V. Hervaux. “Course of 
study and methodical instruction for the schools for the deaf in 
Hungary,” published by the Hungarian Ministry of Public In- 
struction, review by L. Danjou. Reviews of periodicals. 
February: “Gallery of former Principals of the National 
Institution for the Deaf at Paris.” Mr. A. Boyer, one of the 
professors, after much patient research, has at last succeeded in 
obtaining large and well executed portraits of all the Directors, 
which now ornament one of the halls of the Institution. The 


series, embracing fourteen portraits, beginning with the Abbé 
de l’Epée, 1760-1789, and ending with Alexandre Debaix, 
1889-1895. “Some Danish Statistics,” by A. Hansen, professor 
at the Nyborg (Denmark) Institution. “The chronophotography 
of the word” (concluded), by H. Marichelle. This article is ac- 
companied by 79 illustrations showing the position of the lips 
in pronouncing different words. ‘The National Institution for 
the Deaf at Bordeaux, France.” This excellent Institution 
which was founded in 1786, and whose first Principal was the 
Abbé Sicard, received both boys and girls till the year 1859, 
when the French Government decided that in future the Paris 
Institution should be reserved for boys, and that of Bordeaux 
for girls. In 1870 the Institution was housed in a magnificent 
new building of the inner court of which a view is given. Mis- 
cellaneous information: “The social, civil, and legal status of 
the deaf in France,” a discourse delivered at Nancy, on the 
16th of October, 1901. Bibliography: “The Deaf in Norway” 
(concluded), by V. Herveaux. Reviews of periodicals, 
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Revue Internationale de Pedagogie Comparative [Inter- 
national Review of comparative Pedagogics], published 
monthly. 4th year, Nos. 2 and 3, Paris, February and 
March, 1902. 

“Conference of deaf-mutes held at Chambéry, January 26th, 
1902,” by Jules Weill. ‘The oral method at the school for the 
deaf at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany,” translated from the 
Italian of G. Ferreri’s article. “Transformation of the school 
at Montesson,” by L. Albanel. ‘This school is virtually a re- 
formatory for children who, owing to the neglect of their par- 
ents and lack of proper training have fallen into vicious habits; 
and Mr. Albanel proposes that this school, which hitherto has 
only received boys, should in the future also receive—in a sep- 
arate building—girls, and by introducing various changes in 
the management become a model reformatory. ‘Sanitariums 
for children,” by A. O. Karnitzky, Kieff, Russia. “Orthography 
simplified,” reproduced from the journal “Le Réformiste.” Re- 
views of foreign journals. ‘Professional Instruction of the 
Blind,” by F. Laurent. “The Institution for deaf, and for blind 
children” at Lyon, Villebourne. ‘Address delivered by Gas- 
ton Bonnefoy at Nancy, on the social, civic, and legal status of 
the deaf.” Reviews of books: “The Evolution of Life,” by Dr. 
L. Lalay; “Descartes,” by Paul Landorney; “City Schools,” 
by Ch. Drouard. 


Le Reveil des Sourds-Muets |The awakening of the Deaf], 
published monthly, 3d year, No. 18, Paris, April, 1902. 


“The misdeeds of anonymous writers,” showing by various 
examples the mischief wrought in otherwise happy families of 
deaf persons by anonymous letters received by the husband, ac- 
cusing his wife of infidelity, by Remy Magne. “The Popular 
Society of the Deaf,” by Marcel Mauduit, giving a description 
of a circle of popular instruction founded at Epernay. “His- 
tory of the Institution for deaf girls at Bordeaux,” by G. Car- 
pentier. Reports, and communications relating to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, from various parts of France and foreign 
countries. Among these communications we note the follow- 
ing: “The Buff and Blue states that President Roosevelt has 
been requested by letter, when his Royal visitor, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, comes to Washington, to take him on a visit to Gal- 
laudet College. The writer of this letter thinks, that, after the 
Prince has inspected this college, he would decide to place his 
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son there. This would certainly be a good advertisement for 
Gallaudet College. But what would the German teachers say 
to this?” 


Eugene Graff, biography of a deaf person, by Henri Gaillard, 
Paris, 1902, a pamphlet of 10 pages with portrait of Mr. 
Graff. 

The simple story of the life of a deaf man, born in 1862, and 
therefore now in the prime of life. In 1882 Mr. Graff came to 
Paris where he engaged in the occupation of carving in wood, 
and where in 1885 he married a charming deaf girl. He is the 
father of two beautiful girls endowed with all their senses. Mr. 
Graff, however, did not only distinguish himself as an artistic 
woodcarver of high rank, but as an ardent and untiring worker 
in the cause of the deaf, and as a prominent member of various 
associations for mutual! aid and advancement. 


International Congress for the study of questions relating 
to the education of the Deaf, held at Paris 1900. Asniéres, 

This handsome volume of 128 pages, embellished by nine 
beautiful photogravures illustrating the various branches of 
instruction of the deaf, and a plate reproducing 39 faces of deaf 
persons in the act of pronouncing vowels and consonants and of 
reading, is mainly a French translation of Ferreri’s “Report on 
the Paris Congress,” published in L’Educazione dei Sordomuti, 
and contains, in addition, a brief report on the section of hear- 
ing persons at the Paris Congress by Dr. Martha. 


Report of the seventy-third meeting of the German Natur- 
alists and Physicians in Hamburg, September 28, 1gor. 
Section on diseases of the throat, nose, and ear. 


Among the many communications made to the German 
meeting of the otologists, we have an interesting paper by Dr. 
Hartmann of Berlin, the author of “Die Taubstummheit and 


Taubstummenbildung” [The Deaf and their Education]. The 
Doctor comes to the following conclusions”: 1. As a con- 
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siderable number of children with curable deafness are found 
in the schools and are not treated, there is sufficient reason for 
recommending medical examinations in the schools. The physi- 
cians should discover the cause of the deafness and endeavor 
as far as possible to remedy it. 2. In cities where there are 
otologists it is desirable that they should co-operate with the 
school physicians. 3. Children with a high grade of deafness 
uninfluenced by treatment should receive special attention, just 
as in cases of deaf-mutes, since the mental development remains 
in a very low state. 4. Very deaf children must be treated by 
learning lip-reading and by extra studies so that they may pro- 
fit by class instruction. If these precautions cannot be ob- 
served, the children should be handed over to Institutions for 
the deaf.” 


Relatorio dos Actos da Mesa da Santa Casa da Misericordia 
do Porto [Report of the Administration of the Holy Home 
of the Misericordia at Porto]. 1900-1901. 


This Report contains the Transactions of the Committee 
who preside over the Administration of the various benevolent 
Institutions of Porto (Portugal). Among these is also an In- 
stitution for the Deaf, founded in that town in the year 1893 by 
the generosity of Mr. Rodriguez d’ Araujo. The Institution is 
considered a charitable House and at the same time a school. 


The principal, Mr. José da Trindade, says that in the last 
school-year there were 44 pupils in the school (37 boys and 7 
girls). The Institution is a boarding-school, but day-scholars 
also can be admitted to the lessons. In fact four of the 44 pupils, 
who attended the school, remained at home with their families. 

There is also a Normal school for the training of the 
_teachers. The course is two years. Two new teachers gradu- 
ated there last year. The Committee expresses its thanks and 
appreciation to the principal, and to the teachers for their good 
and constant work in the application of the Oral system, which 
gives the best results. The industrial instruction too is well or- 
ganized there, and the pupils initated into a useful life and labor. 
The Institute is in friendly correspondence with the Institution 
of Milan (Italy), and with the Volta Bureau (Washington), from 
which it has received several publications for its library. 
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Der Taubstummen-Fuhrer [The Guide of the Deaf], published 

twice a month at Trier (Treves), Rhenish Prussia. 7th year, 

No. 7, April 1, 1902. 

This is the first time this journal has come under our notice. 
It is of a distinctly religious character, making the improvement 
of the spiritual condition of the deaf its main object; but general 
news, relative to everything which may interest deaf-mutes, is 
not neglected; and it contains communications from various 
parts of Germany concerning institutions for the deaf, associa- 
tions, etc. 


Fourth Report of the Institution for the Deaf at Veners- 
borg, Sweden, and Remarks on the French Institutions 
for the Deaf.” by Fredrik Nordin, Director of the Veners- 
borg Institution. Venersborg, Igol. 


The last mentioned Remarks are of special interest, as in a 
concise form they give a clear idea of the education of the deaf 
in France, both past and present. They are the result of personal 
observations made by Mr. Nordin during a journey to France, 
the means for which were furnished by the Government. 

As regards the number of deaf in France, the authorities 
vary considerably. Mygind in 1876 stated that among a total 
population of 36,905,788 there were 21,395 deaf, i. e., 5.8 to every 
10,000 of the population. During the Paris Congress of 1900, 
Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére gave the number of deaf as 19,579, 
not counting, however, Paris and the Department of the Seine. 
He also stated that of the deaf of school age, 3,287 were being 
instructed. Another member of the Congress, Dr. Bonnefoy, 
stated that the deaf between the ages of 6 and 12 numbered 6,000, 
that of this number, 1,000 were too backward to receive instruc- 
tion, and that of the remaining 5,000, 3,600 actually attended 
school. These figures are for the year 1889. If the total num- 
ber of deaf in France, as given by Lacharriére, not counting in 
Paris and the Department of the Seine, is correct—which is 
highly probable—the total number with Paris and the Depart- 
ment of the Seine would very likely reach that given by Mygind. 
If Bonnefoy states that the number of deaf in France who do 
not enjoy the blessings of education is 1,500, this must be con- 
sidered as somewhat of an exaggeration. This does not, how- 
ever, prove that France does not stand in need of compulsory 
education for her deaf, a question which led to lively discussions 
at the Paris Congress; but owing to the large majority of mem- 
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bers of the religious orders and their supporters, no result was 


reached at this Congress. 

At the present time there are in France about 70 schools 
for the deaf, of which at least 50 are in charge of religious orders. 
It must be acknowledged that they have done a noble work for 
the deaf of their country from the time of the Abbé de |’Epée to 
the present day. It is highly probable, however, that the new 
law regarding religious orders, if adopted by the French Parlia- 
ment, will diminish their influence very considerably. Of the 
French schools three are Government schools, viz., those at 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Chambery; one is maintained by the au- 
thorities of a Department, seven are supported by the Depart- 
ments or municipalities, and the rest are private schools. Of the 
three Government schools only one, that at Chambery, receives 
both girls and boys as pupils; Paris receives only boys and Bor- 
deaux only girls. Of the Department or municipal schools 5 re- 
ceive both boys and girls, 2 only boys and 1 only girls. Of the 
private schools 24 receive both boys and girls, 9 only boys, and 
17 only girls. Many of the French schools for the deaf can look 
back upon a long period of usefulness. It is well known that 
the Paris Institution is the oldest in the world, and that those at 
Angers and Bordeaux are among the oldest. Already prior to 
1850 France had 34 schools for the deaf. 

In giving a historical review of the methods followed in the 
French schools Mr. Nordin states that he has mainly followed 
Dr. Joseph C.Gordon’s“ Notes and Observations upon the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,” Washington, 1902. It is a well known fact 
that the Milan Congress of 1880 worked a revolution in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. It has been assumed that the French and the 
American method which was in vogue till 1880, were identical; 
but if we examine into the subject more closely we find that two 
radical, revolutionary reforms, as regards methods, were sug- 
gested in France prior to the Milan Congress, and that the lead- 
ing French educators of the deaf had during the course of that 
year been quietly at work in building a bridge which would 
make the transition from the sign method to the oral method 
easy. 

It should be remembered that the Abbé de l’Epée invented 
and the Abbé Sicard completed an artificial system of gestures 
for instruction in language. These “methodical signs,” which 
are never used in conversation, reproduced words rather than 
thoughts, and were joined together by positions of the hand to 
indicate the facts and conditions of grammatical analysis. By 
learring these “methodical signs” by heart, and by accumulating 
a written stock of words, the pupil was enabled to give an almost 
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exact reproduction in writing of sentences dictated by means of 
these signs. It is clear that this could be accomplished simply 
through the memory, whilst the pupil did not at all grasp the 
subject. The weak points in this method were soon discovered 
by ingenious men; but the fame of its originators upheld it. A 
practical familiarity with Abbé de l’Epée’s system has been lost 
to such a degree that probably none of the living teachers could 
reproduce the Lord’s Prayer by these “methodical signs.” 
Saint Sernin at Bordeaux could not yet entirely free himself 
from the fetters of the “methodical signs,” but he simplified them 
and employed more and more the natural gestures of the deaf. 
He used this language of natural gestures for developing the 
understanding, and taught his pupils to translate direct from 
these gestures into the written language. Sicard’s brilliant suc- 
cessor, Bébian, soon emancipated himself from de l’Epée’s and 
Sicard’s method, and like Saint Sernin employed natural gest- 
ures. By means of his method the deaf pupils became familiar 
with a language of gestures which was developed from mimics, 
and they even learned to translate from the language of gestures 
into the written language. This complete revolution in methods 
was favored by the Government authorities, and was gradually 
adopted by the majority of the French schools. The next rev- 
_—>olution in the French method was produced by J. J. Valade- 
Gabel. This distinguished disciple of Pestalozzi taught in the 
Paris School 1826-1838, was director of the National Insti- 
tution at Bordeaux from 1838 till 1850, and finally became Gov- 
ernment inspector of the schools for the deaf. This untiring 
reformer introduced at the Bordeaux Institution the intuitive 
method in instruction in language in its written form. He at- 
tracted the attention of specialists to his method by annual 
courses and lectures from 1839 till 1850, and in 1857 published 
his famous work, “Method for the use of primary teachers for 
teaching the deaf the French language without the intermediary 
of the sign language.” This important work was favorably re- 
ceived by the leaders of the French education of the deaf; and 
in 1875 Valade-Gabel’s method was officially recognized by the 
Ministry of the Interior. This method which substituted the 
eye for the ear, employed writing, and abandoned signs as a 
means for learning language, was adopted either entirely or in 
conjunction with older methods by the majority of the French 
schools many years before the Milan Congress. We must not 
fail to mention the important parttaken by Mr. Claveau, general 
Inspector for several schools for the deaf, in introducing the 
oral method and abandoning signs. Immediately after the 
Milan Congress he laid before the Ministry of the Interior a 
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series of reports on this question, which led to important 
changes in methods. A journey abroad undertaken for the 
purpose of studying the education of the deaf in other countries, 


in company with the Principal of the Bordeaux Institution, Sis- 
ter Angelique, led to the introduction of the pure speech method 
in that Institution, which therefore, became a shining example 
for other French schools. At the Paris Institution the pure 
speech-method was introduced immediately after the Milan 
Congress, and several of the teachers who were instrumental 
in introducing this reform, are still in active service at that In- 
stitution. 

Valade-Gabel’s method is based on two leading principles: 
the first, that language shall be taught without either methodi- 
cal or natural gestures, and the second, that instead of begin- 
ning with words, developing and explaining them, each one by 
itself, the beginning should be made with sentences. The fol- 
lowing introductory remarks to the practical part of his famous 
work should be borne in mind by all teachers of the deaf: “In- 
struction of the deaf consists of realities, of the unforeseen. It 
is impossible to fix all its details beforehand.” Another well- 
known truth, which serves as the motto for this part, likewise 
deserves to be remembered: “Repetition is the soul of instruc- 
tion. Thereby the lessons are not only indelibly engraven on 
the mind of the pupil, but new light is also thrown on them.” 

In the practical part of the work Valade-Gabel divides in- 
struction in two courses. In the first the lessons are grouped 
according to certain grades and series, intended to teach the 
pupil the fundamental outlines of language itself, its commonest 
forms, and their order. In the second course the means are 
furnished for enlarging the pupil’s thoughts and knowledge, to 
give precision to his thoughts and to familiarize him with the 
use of phrases of a less elementary character, and to lead him 
finally to the spontaneous expression of his own thoughts. 

The first course embraces four sections. In the first 
section the pupil learns to understand imperative (in the gram- 
matical sense of the term) sentences, and the pupil learns to 
carry out orders. He starts from the single sentence in its 
shortest—the imperative—form. The pupil begins with carry- 
ing out short orders, e. g., to go and jump. Soon there are 
Joined to the imperative from an object—the accusative,— 
adverbs, and attributes. Later the imperative form in the 
plural is taken up. The second section acquaints the pupil 
with the infinitive. The pupil continues to obey and begins to 
issue orders. He has learned to think the teacher’s thought 
and express it as his own. The infinitive is also taught in con- 
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nection with the imperative, e. g., “Charles, tell Paul to em- 
brace Julius.” The third section teaches the question form, 
The pupil now learns to understand the indicative form and its 
use in making answers. Here we, therefore, have questions 
in connection with answers. Here the pupil also first learns the 
affirmative and negative forms of answers. In the fourth section 
the indicative form is used in connection with the imperative. 
The pupil is led to relate: e. g., “Charles, say to Frank that he 
shall embrace Julius.” Charles gives an account of the act and 
says: “Frank embraced Julius.” 

The second course embraces six sections. The first is in- 
tended to enlarge the stock of words; the second makes the 
pupil acquainted with new forms, such as the articles, the com- 
parative, pronouns; in the third the pupil learns a number of 
phrases and expressions, e. g., For what purpose? it is found, 
to hinder, to permit—also synonyms; in the fourth the pupil 
learns the passive of the verb; in the fifth, the numerals and the 
divisions of time; the sixth finally teaches the rudiments of re- 
ligion. The two above described courses cover the first four 
years of instruction. 

It will be seen that Valade-Gabel’s method is a grammat- 
ical method. A very striking feature of the method is the im- 
portant part played by the imperative form. Mr. Nordin states 
that the method, even with its present modifications, appeared 
to him somewhat monotonous; but he cannot overlook its many 
very excellent features. The philosopher Frank, who in Valade- 
Gabel’s time had been commissioned to examine the method, 
states that especially in Bordeaux he had tested its results, and 
had found that they exceeded those reached in other places. He 
let the pupils give an account of a complicated act performed 
by himself in their presence, he let them describe a picture with- 
out title, he let them improvise a letter, or he gave them his- 
torical or grammatical questions to solve; and everything was 
done to his complete satisfaction. 

The above somewhat full account of the method has been 
given, because it forms the historical basis for the method which 
at the present time is employed in the national institutions in 
Paris and Bordeaux and many other French schools for the 
deaf. The course of instruction at the National Institution of 
Paris is based entirely on Valade-Gabel’s method. 


The Paris Institution: The following are the more import- 
ant dates in the history of the Institution: 1760, Abbé de l’Epée 
opened his school in his own house, continued his work till his 
death in 1789, and in 1785 had already 72 pupils. 1790, Abbé 
Sicard, de l’Epée’s successor, moved the school to the Celes- 
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tine Convent given for that purpose by the Government; 1791, 
the National Assembly created 24 free places at 350 francs 
each; 1792, the first girls were admitted as pupils; 1794, by de- 
cree of the National Convention the Institution was moved to 
the former Seminary Saint Magloire. Though the buildings 
have in course of time been considerably modified and enlarged. 
the Institution still occupies this location. The buildings at 


present represent a value of about two million francs. They have 
an imposing and aristocratic character. The large courtyard, 
which the visitor first enters, is partly shaded by an enormous 
old elm tree, more than nineteen feet in circumference and ot 
corresponding height, said to have been planted in 1600 by 
the famous minister Sully; and its noblest ornament is a fine 
statue of the Abbé de l’Epée by a former pupil, Felix Martin. 

At the head of the Institution is a Director appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior. There is a treasurer (who also has the 
same function as regards the Institution for the Blind), a private 
secretary for the Principal, and several clerks. The staff of 
teachers numbers 29, 18 of whom have the title “Professor,” and 
give instruction 4 hours a day on 5 days of the week; 8 are 
assistant teachers, and 3 are “repetiteures” (tutors) who super- 
vise the pupils’ studies outside of school hours. Surveillance over 
the pupils outside of study and school hours is exercised by an 
overseer, an assistant overseer, and 6 subordinates. The chief 
Overseer is appointed by the Minister of the Interior. Instruc- 
tion in various trades is given by 8 teachers. The health of the 
pupils is looked after by a physician, an assistant physician, a 
specialist for diseases of the ear, and a dentist. A special chap- 
lain attends to the spiritual wants of the pupils. The. total 
number of persons employed in the Institution from the Direc- 
tor to the charwomen is 90. Healthy, substantial food, good 
wine both at dinner and supper, a bath every two weeks, and 
plenty of recreation and exercise in the open air serve to keep 
the pupils, as a general rule, in exceptionally good health. 

The library contains about 7000 volumes; and the archives 
contain many rare and exceedingly valuable manuscripts and 
autographs of de l’Epée, Sicard. Itard, de Gérando, and many 
others. The museum contains a rich collection of apparatus 
etc., for the instruction of the deaf. 

Pupils are received from the ages of six to twelve, and must 
show some aptness for intellectual and technical instruction. 
The number of pupils, coming from all parts of France, was, in 
1900, 265. The course of instruction covers 8 years; besides a 
supplementary course founded by a legacy of the famous Dr. 
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Itard. The pupils are divided into four groups: preparatory, 
lower, intermediate, and higher division. 

The expenditure during the last year (1899) was 447,230 
francs (1 franc equals 19.3 cents) towards which the Govern- 
ment contributed 226,000 francs. 

Besides the usual subjects of instruction, an opportunity is 
afforded to the pupils to learn shoemaking, tailoring, carpenter- 
ing, woodcarving, bookbinding and gardening. The institution 
has its own printing establishment where pupils are instructed 
in printing, and from which all the reports and other publica- 
tions of the institution have been issued for many years. 


The Bordeaux Institution: Founded in 1786 by the then 
archbishop of Bordeaux, Champion de Cicé, who during a jour- 
ney to Paris had visited Abbé de l’Epée’s school and had be- 
come deeply impressed by what he saw there. On his return 
he selected from among his young priests a man who appeared 
to be particularly suited to the task, who went to Paris to study 
Abbé de l’Epée’s method, and on his return opened the Bor- 
deaux school. That man was Abbé Sicard. In 1793 the In- 
stitution began to receive assistance from the Government, a 
small sum at first, and now 110,000 francs per annum. 

Only girls are received at this Institution; the number of 
teachers (female) is 32. The domestic arrangements, course 
of instruction, etc., are very similar to that of the Paris Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Nordin, in conclusion, gives an account of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine Institution for the deaf at Asniéres; but lack 
of space forbids the giving of further extracts from Mr. Nordin’s 
admirable report, the perusal of which will give the reader a 
particularly clear and correct idea of what France is doing for 
her deaf children. 


American Annals of the Deaf. Washington, D C. May, 1go2. 


This number of the Annals opens with “A few Whys and 
Hows,” by Weston Jenkins, Talladega, Ala. In this paper, Mr. 
Jenkins urges that the “one thing needful” in the use of lan- 
guage by deaf children is intelligibility, and even lucidity, rather 
than merely grammatical correctness, which is the test usually 
applied in the schoolroom. Mr. Jenkins affirms with too much 
truth that the tendency of classroom teaching is strong in the 
direction of regarding the sentence as an end in itself, and as 
something which has fulfilled its purpose if it conforms to the 
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laws of its own structure. It is suggested that a shipping clerk 
uses language with far more grammatical propriety than an 
Adirondack guide or a Cape Cod whaling captain, but he 
probably uses it far less effectively; it is further pointed out that 
the best and clearest English of our time is written by men of 
science. To correct the faults of the schoolroom method of 
language teaching, the writer urges a close correlation of the 
work of all departments of an institution, that the schoolroom 
language should be used constantly and everywhere, and more 
especially in the industrial departments where the knowledge 
comes through such use to be looked upon as a practical matter 
and essential to the smart workman, which so many pupils are 
ambitious to be. 

“The Theory and Practice of Instruction for an Oral Class 
of Beginners,” by Frances E. Gillespie, Little Rock, Ark. This 
is the second article of a series, and it gives the details of actual 
schoolroom work and material that are so helpful to young 
teachers and suggestive even to those of larger experience. 
Specimen term and daily programmes are presented, together 
with element charts and a long list of paraphernalia of speech 
teaching with brief explanation in each case of their purpose and 
use. 

The question, “Should the Swedish or Ling system of gym- 
nastics alone take the place of the so-called American eclectic 
system in schools for the deaf?” is answered with a strong neg- 
ative by Robert L. Erd of Flint, Mich. 

“The Mania of Exaggeration in the Educational Work for 
the Deaf,” by Giulio Ferreri. That there has been in times past 
undue exaggeration in the work of the education of the deaf in 
the exhibition of the results of instruction, is well known, and 
as the writer shows, it has not been confined to any one period, 
or country, nor has it lent itself especially to the exploiting of 
any one method. The writer deprecates the tendency to mag- 
nify results, of showing only the best and hiding the medium 
and the poor, as not only dishonest and ultimately defeating its 
own ends, but as arresting or seriously delaying the develop- 
ment of a true and advanced science of pedagogy as applied to 
the special work of the education of the deaf. The paper is an 
admirable one and is especially to be commended to readers as 
suggesting the high level that all our professional contro- 
versy should maintain, and as showing moreover that a fair and 
judicial style of treatment in no way militates to weaken the con- 
vincing force of argument presented. 

“Theory versus Practice,” by Agnes Steinke, Indianapolis. 
This is a paper noting “some differences between the Oral 
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Method in Germany and in America.” In it the writer gives 
to America teachers the benefit of her personal observations 
and study of the methods of German schools, indicating certain 
points of difference in the aim and detail of practice as she found 
it in Germany and as she is familiar with it in America. The 
points given would seem to be very well worth studying, with it 
in view the securing of possible advantages to the work as pur- 
sued in our own schools. As is well known the term in school 
of deaf children in European schools is much shorter than the 
term given here in America, and this leads the writer to say in 
closing her article: “The longest term in any of the German 
schools is eight years. The majority are six and seven, and 
one, I believe. is five. When I think of what is accomplished 
there, and then think of the length of our course, I appreciate 
that the differences in practice are of much greater consequence 
than they at first appear.” 

“Men and Women Teachers,” by Jay Cooke Howard, Du- 
luth, Minn. This paper notes a protest made recently by busi- 
ness men in Chicago and Boston against the kind of boys that 
the public schools turn out—that they lack application, do not 
have enterprise, are not proficient in mathematics, and make 
poor material from which to produce business men. The writer 
believes that the reason for this condition of things is found in 
the fact that now more than formerly the care of the schools 
and the education of the children are left in the hands of women. 
He argues that boys to be made manly and to have aroused in 
them manly ambitions, should have, in certain proportion at 
least, men teachers to teach them. He would have in every 
school ‘about as many good men teachers as women teachers, 
and then they can hope to graduate manly boys and womanly 
girls.” 
“Scientific Courses at Gallaudet College,” by Percival Hall, 
Washington, D. C. In response to an earnest demand for it 
the College at Washington has been making effort during the 
past two years to provide a scientific course to be pursued by 
such of the students as may wish it and are capable of carrying 
it through, this to enable students completing the course “to 
enter with advanced standing, in either the second or third year 
class, a special scientific or technical school for the hearing, 
where they can complete their work.” The graduates of the 
scientific course will be given the degree of Bachelor of Science 
which degree it is the intention of the Faculty shall demand as 
much application and ability as the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The writer justifies the establishment of the new course in the 
following argument: 
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“Graduates in science should make just as good teachers, 
clerks, or Government employees as any other graduates. They 
may also have the advantage of being able to step into positions 
in chemical manufacturing works, assayers’ offices, or survey- 
ors’ or engineers’ offices—positions not open to the ordinary 
graduate. Those who have the means can enter technical 
schools with advanced standing and graduate with the best in- 
struction the country affords. They will be somewhat handi- 
capped by deafness, but this handicap has been overcome by 
others and can be overcome more easily with better preparation. 
Without great extra expense to the College a few students 
each year can be trained in the foundations of general chem- 
istry, civil engineering, architecture, agricultural chemistry, or 
assaying. This is about all the technical work Gallaudet ought 
to do for the present.” 

“Deafness and Cheerfulness,’ by May M. Stafford, Mar- 
quette, Mich., a review. “International Reports of Schools for 
the Deaf,” a review by the editor. A table is given in this re- 
view, showing the number of schools in the world under the 
several methods of instruction—as compiled from previous re- 
ports and this one—in the years 1882, 1895, and 1go1. This 
table is here reproduced: 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Years. 
| | Manual! Com-| Not 
| Manual.| Oral. _ Alphabet | bined. | stated. | Total. 
32 | 91 37 | 397 
ere 11 267 | 6 109 81 | 474 
6 155 615 


The remainder of this number is given to notices relating 
to the postponement of the Summer Meeting and the proposed 
Summer School of the Association, and to the Meeting of De- 
partment XVI, N. E. A., and to School Items. 


Reports Received. 


1. Report of the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes at 
Copenhagen for 1900-1901, and of the Government Institution 
for persons suffering from impediment of speech. 


The number of pupils was 71 and of teachers and assistants 
19. The institution for persons suffering from impediment of 
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speech is in its third year. It has two divisions, viz., the first for 
pupils that stutter, and the second for those who from some 
physical or other cause have an imperfect pronunciation. The 
first division numbered gt pupils of whom 17 per cent. were com- 
pletely cured, and 45 per cent. showed very decided improvement. 
The second division numbered 36 pupils. The time spent at the 
institution varied from 9 days to 12 months. The results have 
on the whole been satisfactory. 


2. Report of the Institution for Deaf mues at Braunsch- 
weig (Brunswick), Germany, for 1901-1902. 


This Report—which gives on the title page a view of the 
Institution, showing it to be a handsome and commodious build- 
ing—differs from general Reports of this kind by giving in the 
form of a diary, the important events of the year from day to 
day. Thus it states under date of May &th, that the birthday of 
the Prince Regent of Brunswick was duly celebrated by an ex- 
cursion to the woods in the morning and a feast of chocolate and 
cakes in the afternoon. August 16th: Excursion to the Hartz 
Mountains. Mention is made of the dinner which consisted of 
venison and potatoes. September 5th: a number of interesting 
publications (mentioned by titles) received from the Volta 
Bureau, Washington. The number of pupils was 60, and that 
of the teachers and assistants 9. 


3. Eighteenth annual Report (for 1900) of the “Aid So- 
ciety for Deaf-mutes and Blind,” at Lyon, France. 


The means by which the Association accomplishes its work 
are: reports, publications, conferences, workshops, schools, mu- 
seums, expositions, scholarships, pensions, rewards and prizes, 
financial aid. Revenue: 18,311.05 francs ($3,534.03); expendi- 
ture: 16,829.40 francs ($3,238.07). 


Proceedings of the Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, N. Y., July 
2-8, 


This volume of 354 8-vo. pages contains the proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Convention of American Instructors, held at 
Buffalo during the past summer. The report of papers and dis- 
cussion is complete, and of the discussions unusually accu- 
rate, showing excellent work on the part of the secretaries and 
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stenographers. The list of members as printed shows 271 ac- 
tive and 37 honorary members, making a total of 308. An un- 
usual number of necrological notices is given which is in it- 
self evidence of a commendable effort to make this part of the 
Report complete. An excellently arranged index will prove its 
value many times over to everyone having occasion to refer to 
the volume. 


The National Geographic Magazine. Washington, D. C. 

April, May, 1go2. 

The April number of this magazine gives the following table 
of contents: “Recent French Exploration in Africa,” illustrated, 
by Charles Rabot; “Proposed Surveys in Alaska in 1902,” with 
map, by Alfred H. Brooks; “Ocean Currents,” by James Page; 
Geographic Notes; Geographic Literature; Proceedings of the 
National Geographic Society. 

May number: “Recent Explorations in the Canadian 
Rockies,” illustrated, by Walter D. Wilcox; “A Great African 
Lake,” with map, by Sir Henry M. Stanley; “Coal Resources 
in Alaska”; “The Hubbard Memorial Building”; Geographic 
Notes; Proceedings of the National Geographic Society. 


= 


EDITORIAL. 


On April 26, 1902, in Washington, D C., was 
laid the corner stone of the “Hubbard Mem- 
orial Building.” This building now being 
erected in memory of Gardiner Greene Hubbard by his chil- 
dren, is the gift of Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, who joins 
her children in establishing this memorial to her husband. The 
building is designed to be the home and headquarters of the 
National Geographic Society, of which Mr. Hubbard was Pres- 
ident from the date of its organization, January 20, 1888, to the 
day of his death, December 11, 1897. 

This building as a memorial possesses especial interest for 
our readers in the fact that Mr. Hubbard was a Director and 
Vice-President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf from the time of its founding 
until his death, and because of his valuable labors in behalf of 
the deaf and their education by oral methods extending over 
a period of many years. 

In the corner stone as it was laid were sealed and deposited 
various documents and papers and coins of historical value, the 
ceremony taking place in the presence of Mrs. Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard and all the surviving descendants of Mr. Hubbard to- 
gether with a few personal friends. The stone was laid by 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, the infant great grandson of Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, in the arms of Mrs. Hubbard. 

Mr. Hubbard’s work for the deaf was fittingly recognized 
and memory of it was perpetuated by including among the 
documents deposited in the corner stone, copies of his own 
writings upon the subject of the education of the deaf published 
at various times, together with the writings of others relating 
more fully of his work of inaugurating and promoting the teach- 
ing of the deaf by oral methods, to which he gave generously of 
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his time and thought during the greater part of his long life. 
Among the documents and publications thus deposited were: 
a pamphlet entitled “The Education of Deaf-Mutes: Shall 
it be by signs or articulation?” by Gardiner Greene Hubbard, 
published in 1867; a book entitled “The Story of the Rise of the 
Oral Method in America, as told in the writings of the late Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard,” compiled and arranged by his daughter, 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell; copies of the AssocrATIOoN RE- 
view, Vol. 1, No 1, containing an account of the life of Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, by his wife, Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard— 
with a portrait and signature, and Vol. II, No 1, containing the 
opening chapters of ‘Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf,” published as a tribute to Mr. Hubbard’s 
labors on behalf of the deaf, written by his son-in-law, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell; and a copy of the National Geographic 
Magazine, Vol. IX, No. 2, containing an address delivered at 
a memorial meeting of the National Geographic Society, Janu- 
ary 21, 1898, by Miss Caroline A. Yale, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May contains 
the second installment of “The Story of My 
Life,” by Helen Keller, and naturally the inter- 
est grows as the story proceeds. For our teacher readers, the 
story in the parts that relate to Helen’s education, as they reveal 
or suggest the manner of it, and the method—so far as there was 
a method—will be of the greatest interest. The first steps in the 
process of teaching her to read, and the difficulties encountered 
in leading her up to an apprehension of the meaning of such 
words as “love” and “think,” will appeal especially to teachers of 
the deaf. But the following paragraphs we believe reveal the 
essential secret—almost with the fidelity of an instantaneous 
photograph—of the “method” that has given us, or contributed 
at least to give us, this educational marvel of the age. While we 
cannot think that a mere method can give us a Helen Keller, in 
any creative sense, we do believe that the method employed in 


Helen Keller’s 
Own Story 
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any case is an important factor as the open door and the well 
prepared way along which intelligence may proceed and be led 
normally and rapidly to its own highest and best development. 
Miss Sullivan’s method was evidently the method of the hour, of 
the moment indeed, and of the occasion, and undoubtedly it was 
more largely inspiration than premeditation; yet it was method, 
and method because philosophical, rational, at each step an 
economical adaptation of fitting and adequate means to desired 
ends. It is perhaps as remarkable as anything that Helen her- 
self as the pupil has the clear perception that she evinces of the 
manner of her learning, and of the operation of the various 
teaching influences and forces involved in it. but all this and 
more is suggested in Helen’s own narration: 

‘My teacher is so near to me that I scarcely think of myself 
apart from her. How much of my delight in all beautiful things 
is innate, and how much is due to her influence, I can never tell! 
I feel that her being is inseparable from my own, and that the 
footsteps of my life are in hers. All the best of me belongs to 
her—there is not a talent, or an aspiration, or a joy in me that 
has not been awakened by her loving touch. I wonder if I shall 
ever be able to render to another a service comparable to this. 

“From the beginning of my education Miss Sullivan made 
it a practice to speak to me as she would speak to any hearing 
child, the only difference being that she spelled the sentences 
into my hand instead of speaking them. If I did not know the 
words and idioms necessary to express my thoughts she supplied 
them, even suggesting conversation when I was unable to keep 
up my end of the dialogue. This process was continued for 
several years; for the deaf child does not learn in a month, or 
even in two or three years, the numberless idioms and expres- 
sions used in the simplest daily intercourse. The little hearing 
child learns these from constant repetition and imitation. The 
conversation he hears in his home stimulates his mind and sug- 
gests topics and calls forth the spontaneous expression of his 
own thoughts. This natural exchange of ideas is denied to the 
deaf child. My teacher, realizing this, determined to supply the 
stimuli I lacked. This she did by repeating to me as far as pos- 
sible, verbatim, what she heard, and by showing me how I could 
take part in the conversation. But it was a long time before I 
could find something appropriate to say in the nick of time. 

“My teacher realized that a child’s mind is like a shallow 
brook which ripples and dances merrily over the stony course of 
its education and reflects here a flower, there a bush, yonder a 
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fleecy cloud; and she attempted to guide my mind on its way, 
knowing that like a brook it should be fed by mountain streams 
and hidden springs, until it broadened out into a deep river, 
capable of reflecting in its placid surface, billowy hills, the 
luminous shadows of trees and the blue heavens, as well as the 
sweet face of a little flower. 

; “Tt was my teacher’s genius, her quick sympathy, her loving 
tact which made the first years of my education so beautiful. It 
was because she seized the right moment to impart knowledge 
that made it so pleasant and acceptable to me. Any teacher can 
take a child to the classroom, but not every teacher can make 
him learn. He will not work joyously unless he feels that liberty 
is his, whether he is busy or at rest; he must feel the flush of 
victory and the heart-sinkings of disappointment before he takes 
with a will the tasks distasteful to him and resolves to dance his 
way bravely through a dull routine of textbooks.” 


Elsewhere in this issure are given the annual 
Statistical tables of speech-teaching in Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. The returns are in 
response to the same questions that have been used in previous 
inquiries, but in this inquiry supplemental questions have been 
used with the design to show by the returns received the differ- 
ences that exist throughout the schools between the “in the 
school-room” practice and “outside the school-room”’ practice 
as regards the several means of instruction employed. This 
distinction is an important one and one that has never before 
been made, and it is a distinction that many principals have 
wished to have recognized to enable them more exactly to des- 
cribe the speech-work of their schools and to give it its true 
place and value relative to the entire work that they are doing. 

The returns as tabulated show that the supplemental ques- 
tions have assisted materially to secure a stricter construction 
of the regular questions and a closer classification of pupils 
taught speech by the several methods. This is a gratifying 
result, for the stricter and closer the classifications the greater 
their value for purposes of comparison and study as showing 
actual movements or growth, with the directions of the lines that 
development is taking and following. We believe that the 


The Statistics of 
Speech-Teaching 
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returns from future inquiries will show an even stronger tenden- 
cy to close and careful classification, as all come to feel the 
importance of it and the desirability of it for the purposes in 
view. 

Turning to the tables themselves we find that the total num- 
ber of schools in the United States has increased by eight, from 
116 to 124 in the year. The increase of pupils can not be stated 
for the reason that the present statistics, unlike those of former 
years, are based on the number of pupils actually in attendance 
upon a certain day, which number is somewhat less than the 
yearly attendance. The entire number of pupils reported as in 
school on April 25, is 11069. Of this number 7164, or 64.7 per 
cent., are being taught speech; and with 6276, or 56.7 per cent., 
speech is being used as a means of instruction. The former 
percentage is the same as last year’s, the latter is slightly 
larger. Somewhat more material changes are made in other 
features of the inquiry as will be noted by referring to the dia- 
gram and the accompanying table. It is quite fair to believe 
that these changes both in their direction and measure are due 
to the influence of the supplementary questions as requiring and 
enabling a stricter construction of the main questions than has 
probably heretofore obtained. 

The table giving the summary of the supplementary inquiry 
(see p. 293), with corresponding lines in the illustrating diagram 
opposite, shows that of the total number of pupils in school 
3400, or 30.6 per cent. were taught im the school-room by purely 
speech methods; in addition to these, 1812, or 16.4 per cent., 
were taught in the school-room by speech and spelling, and 318, 
or 2.9 per cent., by speech, spelling, and signs. This table will, 
we believe, be especially interesting and valuable for comparison 
purposes in the coming years and it is well to have it started at 
this time. 

Space does not permit extended comment upon the returns 
and their showings, and we refer readers to the tables them- 
selves as given, with the assurance that they will find in them 
much to interest and instruct as to the character of the speech- 
teaching in our schools as well as the amount of it under the 
several and different methods employed. 
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met For the third time in its history the Iowa 
" pte Fire School at Council Bluffs suffers the loss of its 
main building by fire. The building was 320 
feet in length, 60 feet in width, with four-story wings and a five- 
story central section, and a south addition 125 by 60 feet two 
stories high. The loss on the building is estimated at $200,000, 
and on the contents, $50,000. The state does not insure its 
property, so the loss is total. There were 265 pupils in the 
school, but by great good fortune the fire broke out in the day- 
time, so there were no casualties. No cause is known for the 
fire, and it is supposed to have been from spontaneous combus- 
tion starting as it did in an attic. The reports all speak in the 
highest praise of Superintendent Rothert and the teachers and 
officers of the school for their self-sacrificing efforts in behalf of 
the children and the saving of all property belonging to them, 
while in most cases their own losses were total. 

The school-house and a number of other detached buildings 
remain uninjured, so it was found possibe to retain a part of the 
children until the end of the term, the remainder—the younger 
children—being sent to their homes at once. Plans for a new 
structure are being discussed, with the cottage plan strongly 
favored. 


The committee in charge of the arrangements 
n Of exhibits of schools for the deaf to be made 

at the Exposition at St. Louis in 1904, held 
a meeting at Fulton, Mo., early in April, and later some of the 
members consulted with the authorities of the Exposition in 
St. Louis. We are informed that the Exposition authorities 
are well disposed toward the project and will favor a very full 
and complete exhibit of the schools of the country, and the com- 
mittee itself hopes to secure a general co-operation on the part 
of the schools to bring about this result. The committee con- 
sists of President E. M. Gallaudet of Washington, chairman ex- 
officio; Mr. N. B. McKee of Fulton, Mo., vice-chairman; Mr. H. 
C. Hammond, Olathe, Kansas; Rev. J. H. Cloud, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Miss Mary McCowen, Chicago, Ill.; and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Exhibit at the 
St. Louis Expositio 
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The Wisconsin School at Delavan on April 
2, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
day of its founding. The exercises were ap- 
propriate to the day and included an address 
by Superintendent C. P. Cary, a history of the school by Mr. 
W. A. Cochrane, a paper on pioneer work in speech-teaching 
by Miss Emily Eddy, an address by President E. M. Gallaudet, 
and a poem by Mr. J. C. Balis. An incident of the occasion 
was the presentation to the school, on behalf of the La Crosse 
Association for the Deaf, by its President, of a fine portrait of 
ex-Superintendent J. W. Swiler, which was received with 
thanks by Superintendent Cary. Among those present from 
abroad were Hon. Robert C. Spencer of Milwaukee, State In- 
spector of Schools for the Deaf W. D. Parker, and Miss Mary 
McCowen of Chicago. 


The Wisconsin 
School’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


PROGRAMME OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Department XVI—Department of Special Education—of 
the National Educational Association, meeting in Minneapolis, 
July 7-11, 1902, will hold its sessions in Plymouth Church, on 
the afternoons of Wednesday, July 9, and Friday, July 11. 

The officers of the Department are Dr. Alex. Graham 
Bell, Washington, D. C., President; Mr. E. E. Allen, Over- 
brook, Pa., Vice-President; and Mr. E. A. Gruver, New York 
City, Secretary. 

The following programme for the Department has been 
arranged: 


Wednesday Afternoon, July 9. 
1. Address of welcome—Dr. C. M. Jordan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. President’s address—Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
President of the Department, Washington, D. C. 
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3. Lessons to be learned by the General Teacher from 
Teaching Language to the Deaf—F. W. Booth, editor As- 
SOCIATION Review, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. What Minnesota is doing for the Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children and Children of backward Mental Develop- 
ment—The Minnesota Institutions. 


5. A Comparison of Kindergarten Methods for the Deaf 
and the Hearing Child—Miss Mary McCowen, Supervising 
Principal, Chicago Day Schools for the Deaf, Chicago, IIl. 


6. What can we do to Facilitate the Instruction of Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools who have Defective Faculties ?—Dis- 
cussion led by Dr. J. C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., to be followed by resolu- 
tions of recommendation on the subject. 


Friday Afternoon, July 11. 


1. Some Lessons for the General Teacher to be Learned 
in Teaching the Blind—William B. Wait, Superintendent, New 
York Institution for the Blind, New York City. 

2. Importance of giving Special Instruction in Lip-read- 
ing to Children of Defective Hearing in the Public Schools— 
General discussion. 


3. The Special Work of Teaching the Blind—E. E. Allen, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


4. “Necessary Evils,” J. J. Dow, Superintendent of the 
School for the Blind, Faribault, Minn. 

5. How to Correct Defective Speech in Public School 
Children. Discussion led by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Pres- 
ident of the Department. 

6. The Organization of Associations of Parents of Deaf 
Children as an Aid to Schools. Discussion led by Mrs. Charles 
R. Crane, President of the Chicago Association of Parents of 
Deaf Children. 


7. Drawing as a Means of Expression—Discussion. 


= 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF SPEECH- 
TEACHING IN AMERICA. 
SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1884-1902. 
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KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAM. 
The diagram represents graphically the percentage of pupils taught 


speech in Schools for the Deaf inthe United States. (For figures see 
Review I, 74-106; II, 90-91, 299-315, 448-449; III, 89-90, 281-297; IV, 95-96, 
293-309.) The light lines represent Columns A, B and C of the Annals; the 
dark lines, the statistics of the ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 
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PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE ANNALS. 


. Total Taught Speech. 
. Taught wholly by the Oral Method. 
. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE REVIEW. 


. Total Taught Speech. 

. Speech wsed as means of instruction. 

. Speech not used as means of instruction. 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading (no manual spelling, no sign 


language. ) 


. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling (no sign- 


language. 


. Taught by Speech and Speech Reading and manual spelling and sign 


language. 
The dotted lines point to the percentages obtained from the supplement- 


ary Investigation ‘‘In the school-room.’’ See Table on next page. 
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PERCENTAGE FIGURES ILLUSTRATED IN THE DIAGRAM. 


A B oe 13 2 3 4 5 6 
27.2% 
33.5% 
30.9% 
32.0% 
38.8% 
1608........ 39.7% 
41.3%) 
46.0%! 
49.4% 19.9% 
54.0% 7% 0.96% 
54.4% 25.6% 1.24% 
54.9% 27.7% 1.61% 
54. 9% (28. 8% 
56.4% 35. 6% 1.66 % 
57.4% 36.2%|1.14% 
1000........ 61.8% 40.5% 1.27% 61.4% 53.1%) 5.1% 23.7% 14.7% 9.2% 
1900........ 63.0% 42.8% 1.02% 64.0% 55.5%| 5.4% 25.7% 15.3%| 9.2% 
63.4% 46.7% 0.66 % 64.7% 56.0% 5. 6% 27.4% 14.6%, 
* 64.7% 56.7% | 6.4% 22.6% 12.0% 21.8% 


*If the precedent of past years is followed, the Annals statistics for 1902 
will be collected in November, 1902, and published in the Annals for Jan- 
uary, 1903. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INVESTIGATION—SUMMARY. 
Concerning pupils returned under Queries 2, 3, and 4, see Table V. 


“/Outside in n chapel 
In vhiibenn | “workshop, ete. Details not stated 


N Number|Percent. Percent. 
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3400 | 30.6% 2506 | 226% - 


Pupils taught by 


sign-language......... .... 1812 16.4% 1232 | 11.1% 91 0.8% 
318 2.9% 1792 | 16.2% 620 5.6% 


| 5580 | 49.9% | 5530 | 49.9% | | 64% 
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NOTES. 
(1) The above statistics have been received in reply to the following 
Queries and Supplementary Questions: 

Query 1. Total number of pupils in this school April 25, 1902 ? 

Query 2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, without 
being taught at all by the sign-language and manual 
alphabet ? 

Query 3. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, to- 
gether with a manual alphabet, without being taught 
at all by the sign-language ? 

Query 4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, and 
also taught by the sign-language and manual alpha- 
bet ? 

Query 5. Number taught speech and speech-reading but speech 
not used as a means of instruction, 

REMARKS. 


1. We have in contemplation a change in the nature of the questions 
asked by the REvIEw, based upon the means of communication employed 
in the school-room and outside, but it has not been thought advisable to 
make any change this year because of the difficulty of comparing the new 
statistics with those collected during previous years. We would ask you, 
however, to answer as fully as practicable the Supplementary Questions 
given below, as the replies will enable us to judge whether or not it 
would be wise to make the contemplated change in the future. In this 
connection we should be glad to have your views relating to the best 
form of questions to bring out the character and extent of speech-teach- 
ing in American schools for the deaf. 

2. Query 2 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who are taught 
wholly by the oral method, without receiving instruction through the 
medium of the sign-language or manual alphabet, either in the school- 
room or outside, in chapel, work-shop, etc. 

3. Query 3 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who are taught 
in part by oral methods, and in part by means of a manual alphabet, but 
who receive no instruction whatever through the medium of the sign- 
language. In this connection we should like to know whether the man- 
ual alphabet is used in the school-room in conjunction with speech and 
speech-reading; or whether its use is limited to outside of the school- 
room. If you return pupils under the head of Query 3, please fill in the 
following supplemental details: 

Manual alphabet excluded from the school-room, but used 
outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., 


Manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 


4. Query 4 is intended to elicit the number who are taught in part by 
oral methods, and in part by sign-language methods. In these cases we 
should like to know whether the sign-language is used in the school- room 
in conjunction with speech and speech- reading; or whether its use is 
limited to outside of the school-room. If you return pupils under the 
head of Query 4, please fill in the following supplemental details relating 
to them: 

Sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used 
outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., 
cases, 


Sign-language used both in the school- -room and outside in 
-cases, 
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5. Query 5 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who receive 
instruction in articulation without speech being used as a means of in- 
struction—the number taught speech and speech-reading, but not taught 
by speech and speech-reading. The pupils we wish to record under this 
head are not taught by the oral method at all, but receive instruction in 
the use of their vocal organs for a limited period each day, or at least 
occasionally—their general education being carried on by silent methods 
of instruction. 


(2) Talladega School (Ala.): Statistics of June, rgot. 


(3) Little Rock School (Ark.): Queries 1, 175 white, 27 black; 
2, 41; 3, none; 4, none; 5, 8 

(4) Telegraph Ave. School (Oakland, Cal.): Supplementary 
Questions—Queries 3, manual alphabet used in the school-room and out- 
side in 4 cases; 4, sign-language used in the school-room and outside in 
2 cases. 

(5) Colorado Springs School (Colo.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language excluded from the school-room but used outside 
in 58 cases. 

(6) Hartford School (Conn.): Query 1, 172; remaining Queries. 
blank. Dr. Williams writes: “Your first question is the only one I can 
answer with any sort of satisfaction. So much depends upon what you 
mean by the sign-language. Do you mean now and then the use of a 
sign? or do you mean the occasional use of a sign phrase? or even an 
eccasional use of a sentence ? or do you mean the constant use of the 
sign-language ? What one might call the sign-language, another might 
term natural gestures. You can make no accurate comparison by the 
answers you will get to any such set of questions because those answering 
them look at things so differently. What one calls using the sign-lan- 
guage another does not. 

“Two of our classes have as nearly pure oral work as you will find 
anywhere. Several other classes have as much, and others use very few 
signs, but depend upon speech, spelling and writing. The rest of the 
school use chiefly writing and spelling, but use somewhat more freely the 
sign-language. 

“Our chapel exercises are sometimes conducted almost entirely by 
spelling, and sometimes very largely by the sign-language.” 

(7) Mystic School (Conn.): Miss Damon says: “We have two 
children here this year who are not deaf, but when they came had ab- 
solutely unintelligible speech. They are taught in the same classes with 
the deaf children and by the same methods, but of course get their chiet 
development through their ears. One of them will be discharged in June; 
the other retained another year at least.” 


(8) Washington School (D. C.): No statistics furnished. 


(9) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Statistics of June, 1901. 

(10) Ashland and Wrightwood Aves. School (Chicago, III.) 
Supplementary Questions—Query 4, sign-language used both in the 
school-room and outside in 7 cases. 

(11) Evergreen Ave. School (Chicago, Ill.): One pupil in the 
school suffers from partial paralysis and is not being taught speech. 
Supplementary Questions—Query 4, sign-language used both in the 
school-room and outside in 13 cases. 

(12) Harrison St. School (Chicago, Ill.): One pupil in this school 
has paralysis of the lower jaw and is not being taught speech. Supple- 
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mentary Questions—Query 4, sign-language used both in the school- 
room and outside in 14 cases. 

(13) Morgan St. School (Chicago, Ill.): Supplementary Questions 
—Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 
7 cases. 

[Miss Mary McCowen, the Supervising Principal of the Chicago 
Schools, reports the total number of the pupils in the schools under 
her charge: Queries 1, 178; 2, 135; 3, 0; 4, 41; 5, 0. She further says: 
“Your question called for the number of children belonging in the school 
on a certain date which in our school necessarily omitted all pupils 
absent from sickness. As these numbered twelve, our total number 
should really read 190. Since April 25 the Wicker Park (Evergreen 
Ave. and Robey St.) School has been moved to the Schley School at 
North Oakley Ave. near Potomac Ave.” ] 


(14) South May St. School (Chicago, Ill.): Supplementary 
Questions—Query 3, manual alphabet used both in the schpol-room and 
outside in 49 cases. Miss Cosgrove writes: “This is a Combined school 
in which speech and speech-reading together with the manual alphabet 
and writing are used. The sign-language is not allowed in any of the 
classes.” 

(15) Jacksonville School (Ill.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used outside in 361 
cases. Of these pupils Dr. Gordon says: “361 orally taught. In 
general, finger spelling is not used with these pupils but cases and occa- 
sions arise in which finger spelling is restored to.” The 160 pupils 
taught speech and speech-reading but speech not used as a means of in- 
struction are “in manual alphabet classes.” 

(16) Rockford School (Ill.): Miss Kinnaird says: “I have en- 
rolled six pupils. Two are from the other schools and only come for 
forty-five minute lessons daily in speech-reading. The others stay all 
day and are taught entirely by the oral method.” 

(17) Evansville School (Ind.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 15 cases. 

(18) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used outside 
in 75 cases; sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 
57 cases. 

(19) Council Bluffs School (Iowa): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 
104 cases. 

(20) Olathe School (Kan.): Queries 1, 240; 2, o*; 3, o*; 4, 50; 5, 
33. Mr. Hammond adds this explanatory foot-note: “*According to your 
desire for strict construction. All our pupils attend chapel and get ideas 
from signs there.” 

(21) Danville School (Ky.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language excluded from the school-room but used outside in 96 
cases; sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 26 
cases. 

Mr. Rogers says: “Would suggest January instead of April as the 
month to gather statistics from schools for the deaf. In the southern 
states nearly Io per cent. of the pupils go home to work. 

“Would prefer this form in getting statistics as to speech teaching 
and its use in ovr schools: 

“I. Total number of pupils,—— 
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“2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading and who use 
speech only as a means of communication out of school, 

“3, Number taught speech and speech-reading and who use speech 
and the manual alphabet as a means of communication out of school, 

“4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading and who _ use 
speech, the manual alphabet and signs as a means of communication 
out of school,—— 

“5. Number taught speech and speech-reading, but speech not used 
as a means of instruction, pupils using sign-language and manual alphabet 
altogether out of school as a means of communication.” 


(22) Baton Rouge School (La.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used outside 
in 60 cases. 


(23) Chinchuba School (La.): Statistics of June, 1gor. 


(24) Portland School (Me.): Miss Taylor reports 92 pupils in 
school, and 86 pupils “taught by speech and speech-reading and also 
taught by signs and manual alphabet.” She adds the following sugges- 
tion: ‘How many teachers in your school can interpret or deliver a 
lecture in the sign-language ? No one is capable of teaching what he 
does not understand himself.” 

(25) McCulloh St. School (Baltimore, Md.): Statistics of June, 


IQOI. 
(26) Saratoga St. School (Baltimore, Md.): Supplementary Ques- 
tions—Query 4, sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used 
outside in 18 cases. In 24 cases the sign-language is used “to a limited 
degree. Most of the time the manual alphabet is employed.” 

(27) Frederick School (Md.): Queries I, 100; 2, 33; 3, 0; 4, 23— 
sign-language used to some extent with all these cases; 5, 9. 

(28) Beverly School (Mass.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in I case. 

(29) North Detroit School (Mich.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 
I2 cases; Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and out- 
side in 13 cases. Mr. Bentrup says: “Our school being in the period 
of transition from German to English, it is necessary to make use of the 
sign-language more extensively than we might desire in the class-rooms. 
Three pupils are being instructed by manual alphabet and signs only, 
preparatory to confirmation. ’Tis my humble opinion that questions 3 
and 4, being divided into a.and }, as given in supplement, would make 
all clear.” 

(30) Faribault School (Minn.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language excluded from the school-room but used outside in 63 
cases. Mr. Tate adds: “Signs are supposed to be excluded from school- 
room. This is largely true in entire school.” 

(31) Cass Ave. School (St. Louis, Mo.): Supplementary Ques- 
tions—Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside 
in 12 cases. “In all general assemblies of pupils the sign-language is 
used by the lecturer.” 

(32) South St. Louis School (Mo.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 12 
cases. 

(33) Boulder School (Mont.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 14 cases, 
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(34) Omaha School (Neb.): Supplementary Questions: Mr. 
Stewart writes, ‘‘All classes taught alike by signs in chapel and shops.” 

(35) Trenton School (N. J.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 61 cases; 
Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 21 
cases. Mr. Walker writes: “I would say that I use an hundred square 
feet of writing in chapel, but supplement with some gesture and speech.” 

(36) Santa Fe School (N. M.): Mr. Larson writes that the school 
has not been in session during the school year. 

(37) Brooklyn School (N. Y.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 69 cases. 
“The sign-language is used as a medium of communication but the pupils 
are not taught by signs.” 

(38) Buffalo School (N. Y.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 135 cases. 

(39) Fordham School (N. Y.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 109 
cases. ‘We make no restrictions as to signs during recreation hours.’ 

(40) Malone School (N. Y.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet excluded from the school-room, but used outside in 
4 cases; manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 77 
cases. 

(41) Washington Heights School (New York, N. Y.): Supple- 
mentary Questions—Query 3, manual alphabet used both in the school- 
room and outside in 417 cases. Mr. Currier says: “I think Query 3 is the 
nearest to the truth. We have oral classes wherein speech is the medium 
—but in case of an error which was not readily corrected by lip-reading, 
the manual alphabet would be used to complete. I have therefore in- 
cluded all in a single class.” 

(42) Rochester School (N. Y.): Supplementary Questions—Query 
3, manual alphabet excluded from school-room, but used outside in chapel 
exercises, workshop instruction, etc., “in a good many cases in articula- 
tion class-room—but no particular importance is attached to it’; manual 
alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in “all cases except 
the speech reading and speech training class exercises.” 

(43) Rome School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 124; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 51; 5, 51. 
To an inquiry if the two classes each of 51 pupils, were one and the same 
group, Mr. Nelson replies: “I would state that there are fifty-one pupils 
taught Articulation in our school, and that they are one and the same 
group, i. e., the fifty-one pupils taught speech and taught by the sign- 
language and manual alphabet, and the fifty-one pupils taught speech, 
but speech not used as a means of instruction, are one and the same 
group. 

(44) West Chester School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 205 boys; 2, 0; 3, 
205; 4,0; 5,0. The following statement accompanies the reply: 

_ “Replying to your Supplementary Questions I beg to state that 
signs are used in chapel on Sunday mornings in interpreting the brief 
address generally made by the attending clergyman, the interpreter 
being one of the teachers. Signs are also used in the shops and as a 
means of communication among the pupils themselves in their hours of 
recreation. In class exercises speech and the manual alphabet are used. 

“In the light furnished by your Supplementary Questions it would 
seem that I should have answered Query 4 instead of 3, as the instruc- 
tions given in the chapel and at Sunday school, and the directions of the 
various industrial teachers certainly constitute a not unimportant part 
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of a boy’s education as a whole, even though they are not employed at 
all in literary work.” 

(45) Morganton School (N. C.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign language excluded from the school-room, but used outside 
in all industrial cases. Mr. Goodwin says: ‘Oral pupils attend chap:l 
where signs are used.” 

(46) Devils Lake School (N. D.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in I1 
cases, limited to use in explaining where oral work fails. 

(47) West Sixth St. Oral School (Cincinnati, O.): Miss Osborn 
says: “ll our teaching is by speech or writing. Pupils are allowed to 
communicate in any way they can on the play grounds. Few conven- 
tional signs are known by them and we never have occasion to refer to 
their use or non-use any more than teachers in the hearing public 
schools. ‘The supplemental questions presented are well adapted to 
their purpose.” 

(48) East Sixth St. School (Cincinnati, O.): Supplemental Ques- 
tions—Query 3, manual alphabet used both in the school-room and out- 
side in conjunction with speech in 13 cases. 

(49) Cleveland School (O.): Queries 1, 59; 2, 52; 3, 0; 4,0; 5,2; 6, 
number taught by writing, 5. 

(50) Columbus School (O.): Supplementary Questions—Query 4, 
sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used outside in 235 
cases. Mr. Jones writes: 

“Please find enclosed your blank filled as best I can. The answer to 
Query 4 is as near right as we can make it and answer any of your 
questions, yet it will leave a wrong impression on those who will not 
look for the answer to your Supplementary Question. The answer to 
the Supplementary Question is not the exact truth as signs are occasion- 
ally used by our teachers. I enclose you a supplementary report which 
I think enables us to place our Institution in a true light before the 
public.” 

The supplementary report is as follows: 

“tr. Total number of pupils in school April 25th, 1902, 530. 

2. Number who use the manual alphabet and sign-language in 
conversation out of school and have chapel instruction in them, 530. 

“3. Number whose conversation out of school with hearing people 
is in speech, 200. 

“4. Number whose conversation out of school is in finger spell- 

“s. Number who are taught in school-room by both finger spelling 
and sign-language as basis of instruction, 280. 

“6. Number who are taught speech and by speech in oral schools, 


250. 

“7. Number who are taught in school-room by finger spelling as 
the basis of instruction, see No. 5. 

“8. Number taught in school-room by finger spelling and sign- 
language and who take special lessons in articulation, 15. 

“og. Number whose chapel and other congregational instruction is 
in speech, ...... 

“to. Number whose chapel and other congregational instruction is 
in finger spelling, ...... 

“You will observe that I have omitted such expressions as “without 
being taught at all by,” “exclusively,” etc. These limitations make it 
impossible for a large number of the schools to answer your questions 
truthfully. For instance, the oral schools in this Institution are as pure 
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oral as I have seen in any of the twenty-three schools I have visited in 
the United States, yet there are times when natural and conventional 
signs are resorted to by both teachers and pupils. At the same time I 
feel sure that such signs are in no way detrimental to the development of 
speech and lip reading. Teachers are very much alike—all being human 
—and it is hardly probable that in one section of the state the oral teach- 
ers are more careful or better regulated than in another portion. For 
this reason, I think we should be satisfied with the terms “oral schools” 
and “manual schools.” Surely we will offer less temptation for uncon- 
scious misrepresentation. Your request for suggestions is my apology 
for offering this supplementary list with note.” 

(51) Guthrie School (Okla.): Miss L. K. Thompson writes: “I 
regret to say that there has been no oral work done in our school this 
year and for this reason. The school has been crowded. No provision 
was made for another room and another teacher as I hoped there would 
be, so I have had to take into my class the overflow from the other two, 
and oral work has been entirely crowded out. When I came here it was 
with the understanding that I was to do oral work. I had material for 
an oral class and would have continued the work if I cou'd have com- 
ee the means to do so. I hope this condition will not continue 
ong. 
(52) Salem School (Ore.): Supplementary Questions—Query 3. 
manual alphabet used both in the school-room and outside in 6 cases. 
Mr. Wentz says: “Sign-language used only for the Sunday religious 
exercises; but the younger oral pupils do not attend these services, but 
have their own instead.” 

(53) Cedar Spring School (S. C.): Queries 1, 122; 2, 32*; 3. 0: 
4, 8; 5,0. Mr. Walker adds the foot-note: “*N. B.—We use signs with 
all of our pupils in chapel and work shops and they are allowed to use 
signs when out of school-room.” 

(54) Sioux Falls School (S. Dak.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language used both in school-room and outside in 2 cases: 
“sign language not excluded anywhere in this school; the greater use of 
manual alphabet encouraged everywhere.” 

(55) Knoxville School (Tenn.): Mr. Moses says: “All of our 
pupils receive instruction through manual alphabet and signs in chapel. 
shops, etc. Forty (40) of them we call oral pupils, though an occasional 
sign or finger-spelled word is used with them in the school-room in an 
emergency. This is not encouraged. It is not forbidden. Fifty (50) 
pupils have oral instruction, oral drill, oral gymnastics, or whatever you 
may choose to call it. I mean lessons at stated times from oral teachers 
that they may learn specch and lip-reading. With twenty-three (23) 
pupils the teacher tries to use nothing but writing and the manual 
alphabet.” 

(56) Austin School (for whites) (Tex.): Supplementary Ques- 
tions—Query 4, sign-language excluded from the school-room, but used 
outside, in practically all cases; sign-language used both in the school- 
room and outside, in very few if any cases. 

(57) Ogden School (Ut.): Supplementary Questions—Query 4, 
sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 28 cases. Mr. 
Driggs says: “We are so few in numbers that it is very difficult to have 
things as we hope to some day. 

“In all we have 62 deaf pupils. 

“g of these do not receive any instruction in speech. 

“25 of them are taught speech, or articulation and lip-reading, and 
are taught their regular lessons by manual methods. 
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“The others, 28, are taught one or more subjects by speech and 
speech-reading, and go into manual classes for some of their instruction. 
All chapel exercises are conducted in the sign-language and manual al- 
phabet, which all pupils attend.” 

(58) Delavan Schoo! (Wis.): Queries 1, 200; 2, 120; 3, 0; 4, 0; 
5,0. Mr. Cary says: “In our senior class the instruction while oral, is 
supplemented by finger spelling and signs.” 

(59) Rhinelander School (Wis.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language used in the school-room in I case. Miss Greener 
says: “The school here is a day school, so no outside instruction is 
required.” 

(60) St. Francis School (Wis.): “The sign-language and manual 
alphabet are used both in school-room and outside.” 

(61) Stevens Point School (Wis.): Statistics of June, 1901. 


(62) Winnipeg School (Manitoba): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language excluded from school-room but used outside in 
15 cases. Mr. McDermid says: ‘Your questions may not be answered 
correctly so will make this explanation: We have one oral class in 
which no signs or manual alphabet are used and all instruction is given 
by oral methods. Outside the class, in work shop, chapel, play, ete.. 
signs and manual alphabet are used.” 


(63) Halifax School (N. S.): Queries 1, 101; 2, 55; 3, 10; 4, 0; 5, 0; 
6, number taught by writing and the manual alphabet without being 
taught at all by the sign-language, 36. Mr. Fearon writes: “My 
answers to the queries you send me will not give a correct description 
of our school. In our advanced class we have nine pupils two of whom 
do not articulate. For the sake of these two the teacher is compelled 
to use the manual alphabet a good deal. In the other oral classes con- 
taining in all 56 pupils only speech and writing are employed. The re- 
maining 36 pupils are taught manually without the use of signs at all. In 
the assembly hall or chapel only the manual alphabet is used as far as 
the teacher is concerned, but the pupils who articulate reply to ques- 
tions orally. In the workshops writing, the manual alphabet and speech 
are used but it would be impossible for me to say in what proportion. 
The sign-language is not recognized at all, but of course the pupils too 
frequently use it on the playground. 

“It would be interesting to know to what extent the pupils in the 
different schools communicate with one another orally out of school 
hours. Is the communication as full as it would be by the manual 
alphabet?” 


(64) Berri St. School (Montreal, P. Q.): Supplementary Questions— 
Query 4, sign-language used both in the school-room and outside in 
chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, recreation room, and on various 
occasions, in 5 cases. 

(65) Mile End School (Montreal, P. Q.): Father Cadieux writes: 
“We have but two groups of pupils: first, those taught wholly by the 
oral method, without receiving instruction through the medium of the 
sign-language or manual alphabet, either in the school-room or outside, 
in chapel, work-shop, etc.; second, those taught by the sign-language 
and manual alphabet both in the school-room and outside; but, in the 
school-room, the sign-language is tolerated only when teaching re- 
ligion. In all other cases, in the school-room, the manual alphabet, ac- 
tions and writing are the only means through which our pupils receive 
instruction: it is what we call, the action-teaching.” 
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Specimen pages of the “First Book of Graded 
Graded Stories Stories for Little Folks” have been received. 

The book is the fruits of the labors of the 
committee appointed last summer at the Buffalo meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors, and it is to be ready for 
delivery about June 1. The pages before us show evidence of 
excellence in every feature of the work—in style, paper, type, 
arrangement, illustrations, and finally, subject matter. The illus- 
trations are especially fitting and attractive, and they will serve 
their purpose well of making clear the meaning of the text to 
the children for whose entertainment and instruction the book 
has been prepared. The Committee is to be congratulated upon 
the promptness that it has displayed in the completion of this 
part of its work. Other volumes of more advanced grades are, 
we understand, to be brought out, making finally a complete 
series of story readers. This volume of nearly 200 pages may 
be procured of the publishers, Geo. N. Morang & Co., Toronto, 
Canada. Price 25 cents. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. 


WanTeED: By a New York City school, an experienced 
and successful teacher of the deaf in the intermediate grades. 
Address W., care of Editor of AssoctaATION REVIEW. 


WANTED: By a young lady carefully trained in the Oral 
Method, a position as oral teacher in a school for the deaf. Ad- 
dress R., care of the ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 
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